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CRISIS  AND  CHANGE 
The  Government’s  Future 
By  Reginald  C.  Berkeley 

An  emergency  government  such  as  the  present  is  an 
entirely  new  phenomenon  in  English  politics.  We 
have  had  national  governments  before,  but  not 
hedged  in  by  the  peculiar  conditions  applicable  to  the 
present.  There  was  a  National  Government  formed 
after  Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion  to  investigate  inefficiencies 
and  grievances  in  the  Crimea  ;  there  was  a  National 
Government,  the  first  Coalition,  of  1914,  the  wider  National 
Government,  the  second  Coalition,  of  1916,  and  the  Coupon 
Coalition  of  1918,  all  of  which  envisaged  continued  co¬ 
operation  between,  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  Government, 
the  politicians  concerned,  and  in  the  case  of  the  subsequent 
Coalitions,  the  parties  concerned.  The  present  Emergency 
Government  declared  itself  in  advance  a  thing  of  the 
moment,  a  kind  of  super  ad  hoc  committee  for  nibbling  at 
the  fringe  of  a  great  problem,  meanwhile  taking  pains  to 
emphasise  the  independent  outlook  of  its  component  parts, 
and  their  resolution,  within  a  short  time,  to  be  back  at  party 
politics.  Whether  events  will  permit  this  dissolution  to 
take  its  arranged  course  is  a  matter  for  speculation. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Government  is  to  balance 
the  Budget.  That  done,  it  originally  denied  to  itself  any 
further  common  function.  Economists,  financiers  and 
industrialists  from  the  expert  point  of  view,  and  the  general 
public  from  the  national  point  of  view,  are  now  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  business,  and  a  considerable  volume  of 
Press  comment  in  influential  organs  has  been  directed  to 
calling  attention  to  the  inadvisability  of  risking  further 
shocks  to  British  credit  during  the  three  weeks’  interregnum 
that  a  General  Election  implies. 
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It  is  a  strange  jumble  of  conflicting  counsels  and  aims. 
The  attitude  of  the  three  parties  who  form  the  Government 
in  stressing  their  independence  of  each  other,  and  the 
purely  temporary  and  emergency  nature  of  their  association, 
are  no  doubt  dictated  with  the  lesson  in  mind  of  the  last 
Coalition,  with  its  shifts  and  compromises,  and  final 
staggering  smash,  and  it  is  not  altogether  fair  in  those  who 
have  foimed  the  Government  in  this  guarded  manner  to 
comment  too  strongly  on  the  attitude  of  the  official  Labour 
Opposition,  who,  actuated  avowedly  by  purely  party 
considerations,  are,  as  they  admit,  striving  to  avoid  the 
calamitous  splits  that  befell  the  Liberal  Party  consequent 
on  the  war-time  Coalitions.  The  average  citizen,  however, 
thinking  only  of  the  national  good,  and  disregarding  party 
interest,  is  entitled  to  criticise  both  sides  severely,  the 
Government  for  its  timidity  in  admitting  that  it  is  a  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Opposition  for  its  pre-occupation  with  party 
advantage,  and  its  apparent  indifference  to  the  primary 
demands  of  national  emergency. 

As  a  team,  the  Emergency  Cabinet  is  rather  like  the 
eleven  of  inevitables  that  the  selection  committee  in  recent 
Test  cricket  for  many  years  felt  itself  obliged,  on  reputation, 
to  choose.  The  names  are  all  resounding  names.  England 
did  not  get  back  the  Ashes,  how’ever,  until  public  opinion 
had  forced  the  selection  committee  into  making  a  breach 
of  the  rule  and  secured  the  infusion  of  youth  in  the  side. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  the  obvious  Prime  Minister.  More 
than  anyone  alive  he  has  at  the  moment  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  British  public  by  his  splendid  fear¬ 
lessness.  The  man  in  the  street  feels  that  a  MacDonald 
who  could  go  out  of  public  life  for  his  convictions  in  1914 
must,  if  he  stays  in  now,  when  the  easy  thing  to  do  was  to 
resign  with  the  rest  of  his  Cabinet  and  leave  reconstruction 
to  others,  be  acting  once  more  from  inflexible  conviction. 
His  presence  at  the  head  of  the  Government  gives  breadth 
and  vision  to  the  whole  administration. 

Mr.  Snowden  is  another  matter.  Where  so  few  Socialists 
were  prepared  to  set  their  hands  to  this  unwelcome  task,  it 
was  of  course  desirable  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Snowden’s 
position  in  the  movement  should  remain  if  he  so  desired  ; 
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and  were  Mr.  Snowden  in  full  health,  no  one  would  contest 
that,  on  intellectual  grounds  as  well  as  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  he  ought  to  be  in  the  Cabinet.  But  Mr. 
Snowden  is  a  sick  man,  so  sick  that  he  had  decided  four 
months  ago  to  give  up  his  office  and  go  out  of  Parliament. 
In  the  national  interest  one  is  forced  to  ask  whether  there 
is  room  for  a  sick  man  in  the  side. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  a  strength  to  any  Government,  except 
a  purely  Labour  Government ;  Lord  Sankey  as  good  as 
any  other  Chancellor  that  can  be  named  ;  though  why  the 
chance  of  removing  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  Cabinet 
and  lifting  that  great  judicial  office  above  party  should  not 
at  this  juncture  have  been  taken,  is  another  matter.  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  both  as  temporary  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  because  of  his  proved  administrative  qualities 
and  compendious  knowledge,  both  social  and  political,  is 
more  than  worthy  of  his  place.  He  will  probably  tend  to 
prove  the  chief  intellectual  driving  force  in  the  Cabinet — 
as  contrasted  with  the  human  and  spiritual  force,  which 
resides  most  deeply  in  the  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Reading 
is  a  great  judicial  officer,  a  great  administrator,  a  great 
financier,  a  great  statesman,  but  he  is  seventy-one  years  of 
age.  One  wonders  if  he  may  not  prove  the  Wilfrid  Rhodes 
of  the  Cabinet,  a  questionable  choice  for  the  rigours  of  this 
emergency  work.  If  his  age  does  not  prove  a  handicap, 
he  will  be  a  source  of  wise  counsel  and  strength — ^but, 
myself,  I  should  have  preferred  to  see  Lord  Cecil  holding 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  bringing  to  the  Cabinet  both  his 
tremendous  sense  of  contact  with  the  British  people  and 
his  pre-eminent  judgment  and  experience  in  European 
affairs.  This  would  have  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet  for 
a  second  Liberal,  which  might  well  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Runciman,  whose  exclusion  from  the  Government  is  an 
inexplicable  mystery.  Mr.  Runciman  at  his  old  office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  the  vast  fund  of  administrative  and 
shipping  experience  that  has  caused  him  to  be  brought  in 
to  rescue  the  White  Star  Line  and  its  subsidiary  companies, 
together  with  his  knowledge  of  commerce  and  finance,  is 
a  national  figure,  and  one  worthy  of  office. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin  to  the  sinecure  office 
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of  Lord  President  of  the  Council  seems  to  me  the  com- 
pletest  possible  waste  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
personalities  in  politics.  As  Lord  President  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  use  the  wise  counsel  of  Lord  Reading, 
who  is  far  more  of  a  national  figure  than  a  party  man, 
whilst  freeing  him  from  the  detailed  administration  of  the 
other  great  Departments.  Had  Mr.  Snowden  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire,  the  obvious  appointee  to  the  Exchequer 
would  be  Sir  Herbert  Samuel.  At  the  Home  Office  Mr. 
Baldwin  would  in  any  case  be  the  best  choice  possible.  The 
immense  amount  of  plain  conviction  that  must  be  brought 
to  the  average  citizen  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  or  that 
economy  could  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Baldwin  better  than 
anyone.  He  more  than  any  other  in  the  Cabinet  can  speak 
in  the  simple  terms  that  these  explanations  require. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  to  India  is  a  shot 
in  the  dark.  As  one  of  the  Conservative  delegates  to  the 
Round  Table  Conference,  he  spoke  and  negotiated  with 
moderation.  This,  however,  is  an  office  in  which  it  would 
surely  have  been  better  to  call  in  Lord  Irwin,  whose  name 
in  India,  however  it  may  stand  with  the  extreme  section 
of  his  own  political  party  in  this  country,  stands  higher 
than  that  of  any  Englishman  of  modem  times. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  Ministry  of  Health  could 
hardly  be  bettered. 

Nevertheless,  when  these  criticisms  and  suggested  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  it  still  remains  that  this  is  a  team 
of  inevitables — a  Cabinet  of  elderly  men.  The  youngest 
Minister  in  the  Government,  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair,  is 
forty,  and  there  is  a  long  gap  between  his  age  and  the  next 
junior.  For  the  thankless  task  of  balancing  the  Budget, 
this  so-called  stop-gap  Ministry  may  do  as  well  as  any  other. 
But  is  a  stop-gap  Ministry  adequate  to  deal  with  the  present 
situation  ?  Is  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  the  only  task 
for  this  Government  to  perform  ?  It  is  necessary  to  go  a 
little  into  the  causes  of  the  crisis  before  answering  this 
question.  The  fact  that  the  Budget  became  unbalanced 
is  not  in  itself  any  great  matter.  An  unbalanced  Budget 
does  not  mean  an  insolvent  nation.  It  means  in  itself  no 
more  than  that  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  on 
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which  the  Budget  was  based  have  for  one  cause  or  another 
proved  inadequate  and  that  supplementary  provision  must 
be  made  to  meet  the  deficiency.  As  soon  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  its  economies  and  proposed  taxation 
sufficient  to  make  a  balance  sheet  for  the  financial  year,  it 
had  already  balanced  the  Budget.  But  should  it  now 
disintegrate  and  proceed  to  an  election,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  by  the  time  the  new  Government  comes  to¬ 
gether,  world  trade  depression  and  frozen  credits,  coupled 
with  uneasiness  among  foreign  investors,  will,  by  shaking 
the  stability  of  currencies,  either  in  this  land  or  others, 
directly  or  indirectly  have  once  more  unbalanced  the  whole 
budgetary  scheme,  with  all  the  economies  just  undertaken. 

We  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  causes  that  aggravated, 
and,  indeed,  brought  about,  the  present  emergency.  The 
necessity  to  balance  the  Budget  did  not  cause  the  downfall 
of  the  Labour  Cabinet.  The  cause  was  deeper  rooted  and 
far  more  serious.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  econo¬ 
mics  that  the  City  of  London  is  the  leading  banking  com¬ 
munity  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
commerce  that  deposits  from  all  over  the  world  flow  readily 
into  the  London  financial  houses,  and,  despite  the  falling 
off  of  our  export  trade  and  shipping  services  during  the 
continuance  of  the  world  slump,  the  banking  operations  of 
London,  have,  until  quite  recently,  continued  consistently 
extensive. 

Among  the  principal  financial  transactions  of  recent 
times  has  been  an  inflow  of  money  on  deposit  (j.e.,  with¬ 
drawable  at  short  notice,  at  low  rates  of  interest),  much 
of  which  has  been  loaned  to  Germany  on  longish  terms. 
The  crisis  in  Germany  earlier  in  the  year  was  followed, 
when  it  became  known  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States  that  considerable  British  loans  had  been  made  to 
Germany,  by  a  not  unnatural  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
foreign  depositors  whose  money  was  invested  in  London. 
This  uneasiness  would  probably  have  passed  off  fairly 
soon  when  it  was  known  that  international  action  was  being 
taken  to  safeguard  the  position  of  Germany,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conjunctive  combination  of  two  psychological 
factors.  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  of  Great 
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Britain,  which  in  point  of  fact  has  never  been  on  an 
actuarial  basis  since  the  War,  which  indeed  was  deliberately 
taken  off  the  actuarial  basis  by  the  Coalition  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  press  of  unemployment  in  1920,  was,  under 
the  swelling  increase  of  unemployment  due  to  the  world 
economic  collapse,  piling  up  its  indebtedness  in  a  manner 
that  called  for  correction.  It  so  happened  that  a  French 
writer,  with  a  large  popular  vogue  as  an  economist,  chose 
that  moment  for  launching  a  scaremonger’s  picture  of 
England,  which  the  British  Press,  mostly  anti-Govemment 
in  character,  instead  of  exposing  it  for  the  transparent 
nonsense  that  it  in  fact  is,  proceeded  to  praise  as  a 
masterpiece  of  discernment.  Now,  this  very  superficial 
book  happened  to  fasten  upon  the  debt  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Fund  as  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  British  instability,  and  what  with  the  sensational  character 
of  the  book,  and  the  howl  of  praise  with  which  it  was  received 
by  those  who  saw  in  it  a  convenient  weapon  with  which  to 
chastise  the  Government  of  the  day,  the  legend  of  British 
instability  began  to  receive  international  acceptance,  especi¬ 
ally  in  those  pardonably  timid  circles  that  deal  with  world 
finance. 

The  second  contributory  factor  was  the  holding  of 
office  by  a  Government  drawn  mainly  from  the  working 
people,  dependent  upon  a  party  recruited  largely  from  the 
manual  workers,  and  suspected,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
justly  suspected,  of  unwillingness,  as  a  body,  whatever 
other  economies  it  might  bring  itself  to  face,  of  grappling 
with  the  Unemployment  Insurance. 

These  factors  operated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
depositors  in  the  financial  stability  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  abating, 
increased.  Now,  one  of  the  penalties  of  working  on  the 
gold  standard  is  that  where  a  country  takes  deposits  from 
any  country,  and  those  deposits  are  called  in,  if  the  banking 
country  cannot  repay  in  the  currency  of  the  depositing 
country,  it  must  repay  in  gold,  unless  it  can  sell  its  own 
currency  for  that  of  the  depositing  country. 

All  through  the  middle  of  July  and  August  the  drain  on 
the  Bank  of  England  continued.  All  through  that  time. 
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since  there  were  no  demands  for  sterling,  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  out  in  gold.  A  loan  was  negotiated  of  25  millions 
sterling  with  the  Bank  of  France,  and  25  millions  sterling 
with  America,  in  francs  and  dollars  respectively,  and  for 
some  time  the  gold  drain  was  abated  by  orders  for  francs 
payable  in  France  and  for  dollars  payable  in  America. 
Meanwhile  the  Labour  Government  was  struggling  wdth 
itself  to  balance  the  Budget  and  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  economy.  The  moment  came  when  the  French  and 
American  loans  were  practically  exhausted.  A  further 
loan  was  contemplated,  but  so  long  as  the  Budget  remained 
unbalanced,  and  so  long  in  particular  as  the  debt  on  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  continued  to  pile  up  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  sterling  a  week,  no  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  made.  It  was  a  question  whether  sterling 
should  go  on  the  market  unprotected,  and  be  sold  for  what 
it  would  fetch,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  drop  to 
los.,  and  might  then  slide  to  5s.,  2s.,  and  even  pence,  as 
the  mark  arid  the  franc  had  both  done  in  the  post-war  years, 
or  whether  the  Government  could  either  balance  the  Budget 
and  restore  confidence,  or  make  place  for  some  other  Govern¬ 
ment  that  would  do  so.  The  Labour  Cabinet,  with  the 
notable  exceptions  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Snowden, 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  Lord  Sankey,  refused  to  face  the  situation. 
By  the  time  the  National  Government  had  received  the 
approval  of  the  King,  it  was  a  matter  of  hours  whether 
sterling  could  be  saved.  That  is  the  history  of  the  crisis. 

These  being  the  facts,  it  is  evidently  a  complete  mis- 
judgment  of  affairs  to  consider  the  task  of  the  National 
Government  as  merely  confined  to  balancing  the  Budget. 
That  is  its  immediate  problem,  or  rather,  as  it  has  now 
placed  its  proposals  before  Parliament,  that  is  its  present 
Parliamentary  task.  But  the  matter  does  not  end  there. 
First  is  to  be  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  on  foreign 
opinion  of  an  announcement  of  a  General  Election.  Would 
it  be  received  with  indifference,  would  it  breed  confidence, 
or  would  it  jijreed  dismay  ?  The  proclaimed  policy  of 
Labour  envisages  the  unbalancing  of  the  Budget  almost  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  balanced.  They  would  certainly  restore 
the  2S.  cut  to  the  unemployed.  They  would  certainly 
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restore  all  reductions  in  salaries  and  wages.  In  addition, 
the  Trade  Union  Council  has  spoken  of  a  compulsory 
levy  of  foreign  securities.  It  is  surely  fairly  obvious 
that  the  bare  threat  of  a  General  Election  would 
cause  something  of  a  panic  among  holders  of  foreign 
investments  in  this  country,  and  would  lead  to  an  extensive 
flight  of  capital,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  effect  on 
the  foreign  investing  public,  and  the  virtual  certainty  of  a 
renewal  of  the  drain  of  gold.  So  long  as  the  National 
Government  remains  at  the  head  of  affairs,  we  need  not 
look  for  anything  spectacular  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business,  and  perhaps  that  is  just  as  well ;  but  we  can 
be  reasonably  certain  of  maintaining  and  repairing  our 
financial  solidity,  and  restoring  confidence  to  our  foreign 
customers.  Those  who  look  for  dramatic  party  triumphs 
(like  the  Socialist  Opposition,  the  Trade  Union  section 
of  which  seems  determined  to  provoke  a  class  conflict, 
blinded  by  the  hope  of  party  advantages  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  largest  industrialist  or  of  the  poorest 
old-age  pensioner  or  unemployed  man)  may  look  for¬ 
ward  with  eagerness  to  the  delights  of  a  General  Election. 
They  should  be  disappointed  of  their  desires.  The  National 
Government,  as  it  will  increasingly  realise,  and  as  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  made  increasingly  sensible,  is  the  first  Govern¬ 
ment  since  the  War  with  the  whole  nation  behind  it.  It 
will  betray  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  deserve  to  sound 
the  finish  of  democracy  and  the  birth  of  dictatorship 
if  it  abdicates  its  task  at  the  promptings  of  sectional 
interests. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  overwhelming  commonsense, 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  of  a  breathing  space  from 
party  politics  in  which  to  restore  public  confidence,  and 
above  all,  to  bring  down  the  feverish  temperature  of  the 
City,  commonsense  is  not  going  to  win  an  easy  battle.  The 
gusty  opening  of  Parliament  showed  that  plainly.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  by  no  means  happy,  and  was  obviously  feeling 
for  his  words,  as  if  fearful,  by  speaking  too  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  member,  of 
forfeiting  the  support  of  the  Conservative  back  benchers. 
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Mr.  Churchill,  hampered  by  no  official  connection  with  the 
Government,  spoke  the  view  of  the  young  Tories,  who 
are  spoiling  for  a  fight,  in  postulating  an  early  election. 

The  tone  of  the  Opposition  throughout  showed  how 
greatly  to  their  taste  such  an  appeal  would  be  ;  and  it  is 
at  least  significant  that  in  New  South  Wales,  when  the 
Government  that  had  undertaken  the  stem  duty  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  Niemeyer  economies  appealed  to  the  country 
for  a  mandate  to  continue  governing,  the  electorate,  sore 
with  the  cuts,  threw  up  Lang  and  his  repudiationists, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  pound  Australian  stands  to 
day  at  a  depreciation  of  30  per  cent.  British  Labour,  count¬ 
ing  upon  exploiting  the  grievances  of  the  large  sections  of 
the  community  directly  to  be  affected  by  the  Government’s 
economies,  and  especially  on  the  votes,  not  far  below 
5,000,000,  if  not  more,  that  will  be  governed  by  the 
unemployed,  and  with  the  example  of  Australia  to  fortify 
its  belief  in  itself,  and  with  the  additional  advantage  that 
always  belongs  to  the  attacker,  hopes  for  a  clear  majority. 
Very  many  excellent  judges,  of  completely  independent 
outlook,  consider  that  these  hopes  are  justified. 

The  Conservative  position,  in  the  event  of  their  breaking 
up  the  National  Government  to  force  an  election  on  tariffs, 
must  be  doubly  disadvantageous.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  vulnerable  to  the  obvious  assault  that  they,  as  the 
strongest  individual  party  in  the  National  Government, 
have  done  most  to  bring  about  the  cuts  and  economies. 
In  the  second  place,  as  the  party  responsible  for  the  election, 
they  would  be  open  to  the  accusation  that  they  cannot 
have  been  sincere  in  their  support  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  they  have  broken  it  up  so  soon  on  a  party  issue. 

In  the  event  of  the  electionists  carrying  the  day,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  forecast  what  the  future  will  bring. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed,  in  what  are  called 
“  official  circles  ”,  that  the  Conservatives  would  sweep  the 
country  ;  indeed,  the  chief  ground  on  which  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Central  Office  is  preparing  so  actively  for  a  November 
election  is,  apart  from  their  desire  to  take  a  verdict  on  tariffs, 
their  belief  that  the  election  should  take  place  ”  before  the 
Labour  record  is  forgotten.” 
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CRISIS  AND  CHANGE 


This  argument  is  a  good  deal  more  effective  on  paper 
than  in  reality.  One  of  the  features  of  Parliamentary 
government  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the  astonishing 
apathy  of  the  electorate  to  the  measures  of  any  Government, 
and,  broadly  speaking,  their  ignorance  even  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabinet.  I  should  think  it  highly  doubtful  if 
five-sixths  of  the  voters  could  give  the  names  of  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  last  administration,  or  have  any  idea 
what  that  Government  did  or  has  left  undone.  They  have 
a  vague  idea  that  the  Labour  Cabinet  drifted  without 
doing  very  much,  and  finally,  in  the  face  of  an  emergency, 
broke  up.  They  have  also  a  vague  idea  that  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Government  of  1925-29  drifted  through  its  term  of 
office  without  doing  anything  very  much.  But  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  country  has  been  focussing  its  attention  at 
all  closely  on  the  march  of  recent  political  events  is  to 
substitute  our  own  minds  for  the  minds  of  other  people, 
and  the  substitution  is  false.  Even  now,  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  there  is  no  great  political  enthusiasm. 
Those  who  have  been  reached  by  any  kind  of  conception 
of  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed,  have  been  far 
more  impressed  by  the  drama  of  international  finance  than 
by  the  political  action  that  has  met  it.  It  was  extremely 
interesting  that  in  the  debate  on  Tuesday,  only  one  speech 
was  made  with  any  strong  sense  of  reality  about  it,  and  that 
was  the  speech  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  For  many  years 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  country  have  been  beating 
the  air  with  words.  This  is  in  the  tradition  of  last  century’s 
politics,  at  which  time  for  some  reason  it  impressed  the 
electors.  Unhappily  the  tradition  has  survived  without 
the  public  interest  that  it  formerly  engendered.  Until 
a  race  of  politicians  springs  up  with  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s 
gift  for  making  political  issues  live,  public  apathy  about 
political  ideals  is  likely  to  continue.  Elections  will  be 
swayed  and  won  or  lost,  largely  on  the  exploitation  of 
discontents  and  the  expectation  of  sectional  benefits. 
And  in  any  such  competition,  at  the  present  moment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Labour  Party,  to  use  an  expressive 
Americanism,  has  got  the  other  parties  skinned. 


THE  NATURE  OF  DRAMATIC  ILLUSION 


By  Charles  Morgan 

WHOEVER  traces  the  rather  meagre  history  of 
dramatic  criticism  from  Greek  times  to  our  own 
will  observe  that  it  has  taken  two  principal 
forms — ^the  analytic  and  the  impressionistic.  The  analyst’s 
purpose  has  been  to  lay  down  rules  and  establish  universal 
standards  of  judgment ;  the  impressionist’s,  to  set  up  no 
god  but  his  own  taste  and  to  write  a  history  of  the  voyage 
of  his  soul  among  masterpieces.  The  value  of  his  criticism 
has  thus  depended  upon  the  value  of  his  soul,  always  an 
uncertain  factor  ;  and  though  writing  of  this  school,  when 
practised  by  men  of  quality,  has  yielded  great  treasures,  the 
liberty,  the  artist’s  privilege  necessary  to  impressionistic 
criticism  has  been  shamefully  abused,  and  is  nowadays 
too  often  made  an  excuse  for  arrogant  and  disorderly 
variations  on  the  pronoun  “  I  ”.  There  is,  in  modem  criti¬ 
cism,  a  real  danger  of  anarchy  if  its  erratic  movements 
cannot  by  some  means  be  related  and  stabilised.  With  every 
development  of  dramatic  technique  and  every  departure 
from  classical  stmcture,  the  need  increases  of  a  new  discus¬ 
sion  which,  observing  the  changes  of  definition  since 
Dryden  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  material  since 
Lessing,  shall  establish  for  the  stage  not  indeed  a  formal 
mle  but  an  aesthetic  discipline,  elastic,  reasoned,  and 
acceptable  to  it  in  modem  circumstances. 

It  is  my  purpose,  then,  to  discover  the  principle  from 
which  such  a  discipline  might  arise.  This  principle  I  call 
the  principle  of  illusion. 

Before  attempting  a  more  precise  and  technical  definition 
of  illusion,  I  will  strive  to  give  a  general  impression  of  it 
and  to  show  that  the  idea  is  a  necessary  foundation  of 
criticism. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  tendency  among  serious 
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critics  to  revolt  against  what  they  call  the  literary  criticism 
of  plays.  Drama,  they  say,  is  a  composite  art,  and  to 
criticise  it  as  though  it  were  the  work  of  the  dramatist 
alone  is  unreasonable  and  unjust.  With  this  statement  of 
their  case  we  may  all  agree,  but  they  have  gone  much 
further.  Wishing  to  depose  the  dramatist  from  an 
exaggerated  pre-eminence,  they  have  attempted  to  establish 
another  monarch  in  his  place  ;  and  they  differ  in  their 
choice  of  a  successor.  Mr.  Gordon  Craig’s  emphasis  is 
all  on  the  designer  of  scenery  and  costume ;  Mr.  Ashley 
Dukes,  though  a  dramatist  himself,  writes  unblushingly 
of  the  producer  as  the  Artist-in-Chief ;  and  they  have 
powerful  supporters,  for  the  appearance  in  Europe  of 
stage-artists  of  genius — ^men  of  the  quality  of  Stanislavsky, 
Reinhardt  and  Craig  himself — has  drawn  eager  and  worship¬ 
ping  eyes  to  the  producer’s  share  in  the  theatrical  collabora¬ 
tion.  This  kind  of  enthusiasm,  though  we  may  not  share 
it,  is  useful  if  we  examine  its  psychological  origins.  What 
is  the  genuine  need  underlying  this  modern  critical  revolt 
against  the  dramatist  ?  What  is  the  genuine  need  which 
prompted  the  Americans  to  invent — ^as  I  am  now  inventing 
— a.  new  critical  term  ?  I  call  mine  “  illusion  ”  and 
struggle  to  define  it ;  the  Americans  call  theirs  “  theater”. 
Unfortunately  the  true  meaning  of  the  American  word 
“  theater  ”  has  been  blunted  by  common  usage.  When 
they  say  now  that  a  play  is  “  good  theater  ”  or  “  bad 
theater”,  they  mean  that  it  has  punch  or  is  tediously 
lacking  in  it — ^in  brief  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  vigorously 
^  theatrical ;  and  they  are  able  to  declare  that,  though  a 
piece  has  no  genuine  critical  value,  it  is,  for  all  that,  good 
theater.  But  what  lay  at  the  root  of  this  American  word 
was,  I  am  sure,  a  desire  to  find  a  critical  term  which  should 
express  the  unity  of  a  stage-representation,  the  same 
spiritual  unity  which  made  the  productionists  revolt 
against  the  dramatist’s  pre-eminence. 

This  unity,  this  essence  of  the  drama,  which  I  call 
illusion,  is  not  the  same  with  the  Aristotelian  unities  of 
action,  time  and  place,  though  in  plays  that  accept  the 
Aristotelian  form  they  are  included  in  it.  It  is,  perhaps, 
best  thought  of  as  being  to  the  drama  what  the  soul  is  to 
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the  mind,  and  those  who  deny,  or  say  that  they  cannot 
perceive,  a  distinction  between  soul  and  mind  and  will  not 
therefore  concede  the  real  existence  of  the  soul,  will  certainly 
refuse  to  recognize  the  real  existence  of  illusion. 

I  will  not  press  the  comparison,  which  is  intended  to  be 
illustrative  and  no  more.  What  I  am  certain  of  is  that 
every  playgoer  has  been  made  aware  now  and  then  of  the 
existence  in  the  theatre  of  a  supreme  unity,  a  mysterious 
power,  a  transcendent  and  urgent  illusion,  which,  so  to 
speak,  floats  above  the  stage-action  and  above  the  spectator, 
not  merely  delighting  and  instructing  him,  as  Dryden  says, 
or  purging  his  Aristotelian  emotions,  but  endowing  him 
with  a  vision,  a  sense  of  translation  and  ecstasy,  alien  to  his 
common  knowledge  of  himself.  The  hope  of  this  illusion 
is  the  excitement,  and  the  experience  of  it  the  highest 
reward  of  playgoing.  Strangely  enough,  we  become  con¬ 
scious  of  its  approach,  as  though  there  were  a  sound  of 
wings  in  the  air — ^before  the  play  begins.  The  curtain  is 
still  down,  the  house-lights  are  still  up,  but  we  are  in  a 
theatre  and,  if  experience  has  not  embittered  us,  are 
dreaming  that  this  evening  or  another  evening  the  beat  of 
wings  will  grow  louder  in  our  silences,  the  supreme  illusion 
will  stoop  down  and  gather  us,  the  hosts  will  speak.  Again 
and  again  we  are  disappointed.  The  curtain  rises  and  the 
play  is  found  to  be  an  ugly  bag  of  tricks  ;  instead  of  the 
authentic  currency  of  experience  we  are  given  a  trickle  of 
counterfeit  coin,  rubbed  for  generations  between  the 
fingers  of  plagiarists.  But  now  and  then  a  persistent 
playgoer’s  hope,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  fulfilled.  The  order  of 
his  experience  is  always  the  same — a  shock,  and  after  the 
shock  an  inward  stillness,  and  from  that  stillness  an  influence 
emerging,  which  transmutes  him.  Transmutes  him — ^not 
his  opinions.  This  great  impact  is  neither  a  persuasion  of 
the  intellect  nor  a  beguiling  of  the  senses.  It  does  not 
spring  from  the  talent  of  the  dramatist  alone,  or  of  the 
actor  alone,  or  of  the  musician  alone,  or  from  an  aggregate 
of  their  talents.  It  is  not  the  work  of  any  one  artist-in- 
chief  whose  name  is  written  on  an  earthly  programme.  It 
is  the  enveloping  movement  of  the  whole  drama  upon  the 
soul  of  man.  We  surrender  and  are  changed.  “  The 
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outward  sense  is  gone,  the  inward  essence  feels”,  until, 
betrayed  by  some  flaw  in  the  work  of  art  or  failure  in 
ourselves,  we  begin  to  perceive  again  not  the  drama  but 
its  parts. 

When  the  ear  begins  to  hear,  and  the  eye  begins  to  see  ; 

UTien  the  pulse  begins  to  throb — the  brain  to  think  again — 

The  soul  to  feel  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  to  feel  the  chain — 

— then  illusion  is  broken.  We  return  to  our  little  prisons 
and  through  the  bars  are  the  critical  spectators  of  a  play. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  a  play  which  fails  to 
produce  illusion  of  this  intensity  ought  to  be  con- 
denrned,  for  I  have  just  written  of  that  rare  extreme 
which  creates  ecstasy  in  the  audience — a.  veritable 
rebirth,  a  carrying  out  of  the  senses  which  seem  to  bound 
our  humanity.  What  I  wish  to  establish  is  that,  though 
the  intensity  of  our  experience  of  it  may  greatly  vary, 
there  is  something,  some  power,  some  influence,  some 
underlying  unity,  latent  in  the  drama  which  has  never  yet 
been  given  its  due  place  in  criticism.  You  may  think  of 
it  in  what  terms  you  will — as  a  synthesis  of  the  arts  of 
the  theatre,  as  a  hypostasis  proceeding  from  their  perfect 
unity,  or  you  may  say  that  it  has  no  concrete  existence  but 
is  at  best  a  philosophical  idea,  a  critical  Action.  Well, 
beauty  itself  has  no  concrete  existence  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
critical  fiction,  but  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  thought. 
And  I  suggest  that  as  a  wise  man  bases  his  criticism  of  life 
not  upon  judgment  of  its  parts  but  upon  apprehension  of 
its  unity,  so  judgment  of  the  drama  is  to  be  founded  on 
its  illusion  and  not  on  its  form  or  on  the  emotion  it  creates. 

That  is  a  general  impression  of  what  I  mean  by  illusion. 
Let  me  now  consider  it  more  closely  and  indicate  one  of 
its  distinguishing  qualities. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  praise  a  play  because,  as  the 
lady  in  the  stall  behind  me  never  tires  of  saying,  it  is 
“  exactly  like  life.”  This  is  an  error  for  two  reasons : 
first,  that  if  a  play  were  exactly  like  life  it  would  be  a  bad 
play ;  second,  that  no  play  has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be 
exactly  like  life,  and  the  lady  is  a  liar.  What  she  means, 
of  course,  is  that  the  play  does  not  outrage  the  naturalistic 
convention  which  she  accepts.  She  will  look  at  a  photo- 
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graph  of  her  own  son,  whom  she  ought  to  know,  and 
exclaim  that  it  is  exactly  like  him — ^whereas  what  she  means 
is  that  the  photograph  represents  him  to  her  in  an  accepted 
convention  of  black  and  white.  If  she  had  lived  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  had  been  given  by  the  gods  the  same  son  and 
the  same  photograph  but  different  pictorial  conventions, 
it  is  very  possible  that  she  would  not  have  recognized  her 
offspring  and  would  have  greatly  preferred  something  more 
rectilinear.  But  fascinating  though  the  subject  of  varying 
convention  may  be,  I  must  not  now  pursue  it.  The  lady’s 
first  error  is  more  relevant  to  my  general  argument. 

Aristotle  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Poetics  that  “  Epic 
and  tragic  composition,  also  comedy,  the  writing  of  dithy¬ 
rambs  and  most  branches  of  flute-  and  harp-playing  are 
all,  if  looked  at  as  a  whole,  imitations.”  Against  this  my 
own  statement  that  “if  a  play  were  exactly  like  life  it 
would  be  a  bad  play  ”  may  look  a  little  small.  The  lady 
in  the  stall  behind  me  would,  if  she  were  familiar  with  the 
PoeticSy  quote  Aristotle  with  gusto.  But  Aristotle  is  one 
of  those  men  of  genius  whose  sentences,  if  taken  out  of 
their  context,  can  be  made  to  mean  anything.  To  read  a 
little  farther  into  the  Poetics — ^to  observe  indeed  that 
Aristotle  includes  dithyrambs  and  flute-  and  harp-playing 
in  his  group  of  imitations — is  to  realise  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  photographic  naturalist  of  the  same  aesthetic 
school  with  the  lady  in  the  stalls. 

It  is  true  that  art  is  rooted  in  imitation,  and  that,  when 
it  is  cut  off  from  that  root  and  becomes  decoration  only  or 
didacticism  only,  it  dries  up  and  withers.  It  is  rooted  in 
imitation — ^but  in  imitation  of  what  ?  Do  not  let  us  say 
of  ordinary  life,  for  the  phrase,  though  Aristotle  himself 
uses  it,  has  no  precise  meaning.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  said  to 
be  a  representative  Englishman  ;  his  life  is  presumably 
the  ordinary  life  of  an  English  ex-Prime  Minister ;  but  I 
do  not  see  him  as  you  see  him,  nor  do  we  see  him  as  Shelley 
would  have  seen  him.  How,  then,  is  art  to  imitate  him  ? 
It  cannot.  It  can  imitate  my  view  of  him  or  yours  or 
Shelley’s,  but  in  each  of  these  imitations  there  will  be  more 
of  Shelley  or  you  or  me  than  of  the  hypothetical  ordinariness 
of  Mr.  Baldwin.  All  that  art  can  do  in  the  way  of  imitation 
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of  a  given  natural  subject  is,  first,  to  negative  a  spectator’s 
own  preconceptions  of  that  subject  so  that  he  lies  open  to 
imaginative  acceptance  of  a  different  view,  the  artist’s  view, 
of  it,  and,  secondly,  to  impregnate  him  with  this  fresh,  this 
alien  understanding.  Illusion  is  the  impregnating  force — 
in  masterpieces  permanently  fruitful,  in  lesser  works  of  art 
existent  but  without  endurance,  and  from  machine-made 
plays,  however  well  made,  absent.  How  often  we  say  of  a 
play  that  it  was  “  a  good  story  ”  or  “  an  admirable  entertain¬ 
ment  ”  ;  that  it  was  “  cleverly  constructed”,  or  that  its 
“  characters  were  natural  and  alive  ”  ;  and,  having  thus 
praised  it,  add  with  a  vague  sense  of  disappointment : 
“  but  there  was  nothing  in  it.”  What  is  the  critical 
equivalent  of  that  evasive  phrase  ?  The  formalists  have 
no  answer  ;  the  impressionists  have  none.  Does  not  the 
phrase  mean  that  the  play  had  no  impregnating  power  ? 
Though  it  had  a  thousand  other  virtues  it  was  without 
illusion. 

The  lady  of  whom  I  have  spoken  believes  that,  in  the 
photograph  of  her  son,  she  has  seen  her  own  impression 
of  him.  Evidently  she  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
She  has  been  persuaded  to  forget  her  view  of  him  and  to 
accept  the  camera’s  as  her  own.  When  she  goes  to  a  play, 
which  seems  to  her  exactly  like  life,  she  has  been  persuaded 
to  abandon  her  own  view  of  life  and  to  accept  the 
dramatist’s.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  dramatist  is  of  her 
own  imaginative  and  intellectual  kin,  the  exchange  is  not 
revolutionary,  but,  when  he  is  a  man  of  genius  and  has 
power  to  persuade  her  to  take  his  view  of  A  Dolls  Home 
or  to  see  with  his  eyes  the  lamp  thrown  at  wife  and  mother 
by  Strindberg’s  Father,  the  results  are  prodigious.  That 
lamp  of  Strindberg’s  still  hurtles  through  the  domestic  air, 
and  by  Nora  a  million  feminine  squirrels  were  converted 
into  tigresses  whose  cubs  still  embarrass  us. 

And  why  ?  Not  because  the  lady  in  the  stalls  had  ever 
before  thought  of  herself  as  resembling  the  lady  of  Strind¬ 
berg’s  lamp  ;  not  because,  if  she  was  a  squirrel,  she  had 
ever  perceived,  until  Ibsen  pointed  it  out  to  her,  the 
limitations  of  her  comfortable  cage  ;  not  because  these 
great  plays  were  like  life  as  she  had  formerly  understood  it ; 
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but  because  her  own  preconceptions  were  stilled  and 
afterwards  impregnated.  What  stirred  her,  what  in¬ 
fluenced  her,  was  not  delusion,  which  is  of  herself,  but 
illusion — ^that  divine  essence  above  the  battle — ^which  is  of 
the  drama.  Wordsworth  of  all  men  helps  to  make  this 
point  clear.  He  is  expressing  his  dislike  of  chatter. 

"  I  am  not  One  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk 
Of  friends  who  live  within  an  easy  walk.” 

He  is  not  attracted  by — 

"...  ladies  bright 

Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk.  .  .  .” 

Better  than  these,  he  says,  does — 

"...  silence  long. 

Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire  ; 

To  sit  without  emotion,  hope  or  aim. 

In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage  fire. 

And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame. 

Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong.” 

The  remarkable  word  in  this  passage  is  “barren”.  The 
later  stanzas  show  that  he  means  not  barren  absolutely, 
but  a  silence  barren  of  trivial  and  personal  thoughts  which 
might  be  a  bar  to  a  more  profound  impregnation. 

"  Dreams,  books  are  each  a  world ;  and  books  we  know 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 

Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

There  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous  store. 

Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am.  .  .  .” 

What  he  is  speaking  of  here  is  the  impregnating  power  of 
artistic  illusion  working  upon  a  mind  naturally  silent, 
naturally  meditative.  In  the  theatre  there  is  no  natural 
meditation,  no  flapping  flame  and,  unhappily,  no  kettle. 
Dramatic  art  has,  therefore,  a  double  function — ^first  to 
still  the  preoccupied  mind,  to  empty  it  of  triviality,  to  make 
it  receptive  and  meditative  ;  then  to  impregnate  it.  Illusion 
is  the  impregnating  power.  It  is  that  spiritual  force  in 
dramatic  art  which  impregnates  the  silences  of  the  spectator, 
enabling  him  to  imagine,  to  perceive,  even  to  become, 
what  he  could  not  of  himself  become  or  perceive  or  imagine. 

Inquiry,  now, into  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  impregnat¬ 
ing  force  will  expose  the  root  of  the  theory.  Illusion,  as  I 
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conceive  it,  is  form  in  suspense.  The  phrase  is  obscure 
and  must  be  explained. 

Analytical  critics  have  all  supposed  that  form  is  valuable 
in  itself.  They  have  based  their  judgments  on  a  study  of 
form,  first  establishing  by  general  argument  what  they 
consider  a  perfect  form  for  tragedy  or  comedy,  then  asking 
us  to  match  particular  plays  with  it.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  they  so  often  weary  themselves  in  crying  “  This  is 
not  a  play  ”  when  they  encounter  dramatic  expression  that 
does  not  correspond  with  their  ideal  form.  Their  confusion, 
and  it  is  a  confusion  that  has  run  through  the  ages,  springs 
from  their  failure  to  perceive  one  plain  truth — that  in  a 
play  form  is  not  valuable  in  itself ;  only  the  suspense  of 
form  has  value.  In  a  play,  form  is  not  and  cannot  be 
valuable  in  itself,  because  until  the  play  is  over  form  does 
not  exist. 

Form  is  in  itself  valuable  only  in  those  works  of  art  into 
which  the  time-factor  does  not  enter  and  which,  therefore, 
come  to  us  whole.  Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
come  to  us  whole  ;  they  are  directly  formal  arts.  An  epic 
poem  does  not  come  to  us  whole,  but  a  short  lyric  or  a 
particular  line  therein  may  almost  be  said  to  do  this,  so 
slight,  by  comparison  with  an  epic,  is  the  time-factor 
involved.  A  play’s  performance  occupies  two  or  three 
hours.  Until  the  end  its  form  is  latent  in  it.  It  follows 
that  during  the  performance  we  are  not  influenced  by  the 
form  itself,  the  completed  thing,  but  by  our  anticipations 
of  completion.  We  are,  so  to  speak,  waiting  for  the 
suspended  rhyme  or  harmony,  and  this  formal  suspense 
has  the  greater  power  if  we  know  beforehand,  as  the  Greeks 
did,  what  the  formal  release  is  to  be. 

This  suspense  of  form,  by  which  is  meant  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  a  known  completion,  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  common  suspense — suspense  of  plot — ^the  ignorance 
of  what  will  happen,  and  I  would  insist  upon  this  dis¬ 
tinction  with  all  possible  emphasis,  for  suspense  of  plot 
is  a  structural  accident, and  suspense  of  form  is,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  essential  to  the  dramatic  art  itself.  The  desire 
to  know  what  will  happen,  when  it  exists  at  all,  is  a  quality 
of  the  audience’s  delusion  ;  it  springs  from  their  temporary 
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belief  that  they  are  witnessing  not  art  but  life  ;  it  is  the 
product  of  deluded  curiosity  and  is  often  strongest  in  the 
weakest  minds.  It  is  obviously  stronger  in  a  housemaid 
watching  a  play  by  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace  than  in  a  cultivated 
spectator  of  the  Aeschylean  Prometheus^  and  it  would 
become  progressively  less  strong  even  in  the  housemaid 
as  by  repeated  visits  to  the  theatre  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Wallace  were  made  more  familiar  to  her.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  suspense  of  plot,  for  it  often 
contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  playgoing  and  reading ;  it 
has  this  value — that  it  keeps  our  eyes  on  stage  or  book. 
It  may  draw  attention  to  a  work  of  art  and  has  been  used  by 
great  artists  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
art  itself.  Suspense  of  form,  on  the  contrary,  i»  one  of 
those  things  without  which  drama  is  not. 

It  may  be  objected  that  without  form  there  can  be  no 
suspense  of  form,  and  that  to  this  extent  a  formal  critic  is 
justified.  My  argument  is  that  he  is  wrong  in  insisting 
that  particular  dramatic  forms  are  valuable  in  themselves. 
What  rhyme  is  begun  matters  less  than  that  the  rhyme  be 
completed  ;  what  harmony  is  used  matters  less  than  that 
it  be  resolved  ;  what  form  is  chosen,  though  it  is  true  that 
some  forms  are  more  beautiful  than  others,  matters  less 
than  that  while  the  drama  moves  a  form  is  being  fulfilled. 

Dramatic  illusion,  then,  is  the  suspense  of  dramatic 
form,  and  is  to  be  thought  of  as  men  think  of  divinity — an 
essence  in  which  they  may  or  may  not  partake,  a  power 
which  may  or  may  not  visit  them. 

The  task  of  applying  this  theory  of  illusion  to  particular 
plays  must  be  left  to  the  twentieth  century  Lessing  who 
writes  the  book  to  which  this  paper  is  a  foreword.  Having 
defined  the  idea,  I  must  be  content  to  give  a  few  indications 
of  its  practical  value  and  of  the  effect  that  its  acceptance 
might  produce  on  criticism. 

Its  value  rests  in  its  universality.  Not  long  ago  Mr. 
Granville  Barker,  speaking  on  The  Coming  of  Ibsen, 
quoted  the  damning  judgments  of  many  critics  of  the 
’eighties  on  plays  now  acknowledged  to  be  masterpieces. 
They  were  very  disturbing  to  a  man  who,  within  little  more 
than  an  hour  after  each  performance,  writes  his  opinion 
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on  nearly  two  hundred  plays  a  year.  It  is  alarming  to 
think  that  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  whose  youth  is  perpetual, 
will  rise  up  in  1980  and  make  hay  with  a  file  of  The  Times 
newspaper  fifty  years  old.  Even  the  closest  study  of  the 
theory  of  illusion  will  not  make  any  man  infallible,  but  I 
do  believe  that  it  vill  protect  critics  from  many  of  the 
errors  into  which  our  predecessors  so  easily  fell.  The 
adverse  judgments  of  Ibsen,  which  now  seem  to  us  most 
unreasonable, prove  upon  examination  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  old  prejudice  about  form.  Ibsen,  intent  upon 
introducing  new  subjects  to  the  stage,  was  creating  new 
shapes  to  contain  them,  and  the  rigid  formalists,  clinging 
to  prescribed  form,  condenmed  him.  For  the  same  reason 
Strindberg  has  been  denied  the  recognition  due  to  him, 
though  the  time  will  certainly  come  when  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  in  such  work  as  To  Damascus  and  The  Dream  Playy 
he  prepared  the^way  for  what  is  best  in  the  modernist 
movements.  He  was  an  Expressionist  long  before  Expres¬ 
sionism,  as  a  cult,  was  heard  of,  and  did  with  genius  what 
hundreds  of  charlatans  are  now  attempting  to  do  without 
it.  Ibsen  has  partly  broken  through  the  formalists ; 
Strindberg  has  not ;  and  both  are  considered  freaks 
because  they  do  not  bow  down  to  that  spirit  which  still 
presides  powerfully  over  the  English  theatre — the  spirit 
of  Sardou.  The  reason  is  that  English  playgoers  and 
critics  are  still  bound,  consciously  or  sub-consciously, 
to  the  idea  that  suspense  means  suspense  of  plot,  and  that 
form  in  drama,  as  in  the  plastic  arts,  is  a  static  thing  and 
valuable  in  itself.  A  critic  who  understands  the  theory 
of  illusion  would  never  fall  into  the  error  of  saying  that 
Ibsen,  because  he  did  not  strive  for  suspense  of  plot,  was 
ignorant  of  the  theatre,  or  that  Strindberg,  because  he 
created  new  forms  and  rhythms,  was  not  writing  a  play. 
Instead  of  making  these  rash  errors  the  critic  would  say  to 
himself :  “  Here  is  something  with  which  I  am  unfamiliar. 
Here  is  a  man  struggling  for  a  new  form.  I  cannot  judge 
his  work  as  I  would  judge  sculpture  or  architecture  in 
which  there  is  no  time  element.  While  the  play  is  in 
progress  I  must  yield  myself  to  this  moving,  developing, 
organic  thing,  the  suspense  of  form,  and  must  realise  that 
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only  when  the  complete  form  is  known  will  the  suspense 
of  it  have  full  effect  on  me.” 

If  the  critics  of  the  'eighties  had  said  that  to  themselves 
when  they  took  up  their  pens,  Mr.  Granville  Barker  would 
have  been  robbed  of  his  powder  and  shot.  The  theory 
of  illusion  is  universal,  because  it  enables  criticism  to  keep 
its  balance  amid  the  shock  of  new  forms. 

It  is  universal,  too,  because  it  establishes  a  standard  of 
judgment  which  may,  with  intelligence,  be  applied  to  plays 
of  all  kinds — to  tragedy,  to  comedy,  and  even  to  farce. 
The  illusion  of  tragedy  is  the  highest  of  all ;  the  illusion  of 
comedy  differs  from  it  in  intensity  but  not  in  kind.  The 
illusion  of  farce  is,  I  admit,  a  cripple  who  has  lost  a  leg. 
It  is  barren  ;  it  impregnates  no  silences.  But  a  farce,  if  it 
be  good  in  its  own  kind,  has  a  unity,  an  ”  essence  above 
the  battle”,  and  it  certainly  has  suspense  of  form.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  more  illuminating  distinction 
between  suspense  of  form  and  suspense  of  plot,  or  between 
illusion  and  delusion,  than  may  be  perceived  in  a  good 
farce.  Who  cares  in  a  farce  what  will  happen  ?  Who 
believes  that  anything  is  happening  ?  We  are  not  deluded 
by  the  fantastic  narrative  nor  made  curious  by  it.  Our 
pleasure,  if  we  are  pleased,  arises  from  the  farce's  skill  in 
binding  us  by  its  own  peculiar  symmetry,  and  from  its 
power  to  create  an  illusion,  which  is  never  delusion,  of  a 
world  good-humouredly  insane. 

The  theory  of  illusion  has  a  third  and  very  important 
claim  to  universality — ^namely,  that  it  may  be  applied,  as  no 
other  critical  theory  can,  to  plays  that  do  not  depend  on  a 
conflict  of  individual  character,  and  thus  supplies  a  link 
between  very  ancient  and  very  modem  drama.  Nearly  all 
criticism  has  presumed  that  such  a  conflict  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  drama.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not,  and  that 
if  critics  remain  wedded  to  this  idea  of  individual  struggle 
and  bound  to  the  forms  appropriate  to  it,  they  will  blunder 
in  their  judgment  of  the  drama  of  the  future  as  critics  in 
the  past  blundered  in  their  judgment  of  Ibsen  and  Strind¬ 
berg.  This  was  deeply  impressed  upon  me  when  I  went 
to  Delphi  in  the  Spring  of  last  year  to  see  in  the  ancient 
theatre  performances  of  Aeschylus — ^thc  Prometheus  and 
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The  Suppliants.  What  I  wrote  then  returns  to  me  with 
increasing  force  whenever  I  contemplate  the  problem  of 
illusion. 

"  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  remarkable  by  commentators 
on  The  Suppliants  that  Aeschylus,  having  decided  to  use  the  actor 
and  having  latent  in  him  that  prodigious  power  to  thrust  forward 
the  history  of  the  drama  of  which  his  extant  pieces  are  evidence, 
should  here  have  employed  the  actor  so  little.  Only  in  the  sharp 
dialogue  between  the  Argive  King  and  Herald,  it  has  been  said,  is 
there  contest  of  individuals  and  a  complete,  though  momentary, 

•  emancipation  of  the  dramatic  from  the  narrative  or  ritualistic  forms. 
The  reason  commonly  given  for  this,  and  indeed  the  only  reason 
deducible  from  an  unacted  text,  is  that  Aeschylus  was  as  yet  half¬ 
blind  to  his  own  discovery  ;  that  he  held  the  actor  in  his  hands  as 
a  child  holds  a  strange  toy,  knowing  not  how  to  use  him.  This 
explanation,  this  misunderstanding  of  Aeschylus,  lies,  I  believe,  at 
the  root  of  the  charges  of  obscurity  and  primitiveness  that  have 
been  brought  against  the  play.  In  performance  at  Delphi  it  is 
neither  primitive  nor  obscure.  When  once  the  Chorus  is  felt  as  a 
living  presence  with  collective  individuality  and  character,  the 
play  appears,  not  as  a  primitive  struggling  towards  a  new  drama, 
but  as  a  fully  developed  product  of  an  older  tradition.  In  departures 
from  this  tradition  Aeschylus  was  certainly  experimenting,  but  the 
impression  given  by  the  performance  is  that  the  experiments  were 
being  made  as  much  in  reluctance  as  in  eagerness.  Whenever  the 
actor  shows  his  head  above  the  choral  unity  we  feel  instantly  that, 
though  the  tension  (or  suspense  of  plot)  is  increased,  an  extraordinary 
composure,  a  deep  and  passionate  perfection  of  design,  is  being 
dissipated.  What  was  this  composed  perfection  that  oiu:  drama  is 
without  and  that  Aeschylus,  for  all  the  promise  of  a  different  form, 
was  reluctant  to  sacrifice  ?  May  it  not  have  consisted  in  this — that 
the  collective  formalism  of  50  Danaids  may  more  serenely  express 
the  universal  truths  of  the  spirit  than  the  particularised  portrait 
of  one  woman  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  pre-Aeschylean  drama 
held  already  a  key  that  gave  it  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  naturalism 
(and  of  individual  character) — a  key  for  which  modem  dramatists 
from  Strindberg  to  Lenormand  have  been  desperately  seeking  ? 
The  Chorus,  we  know,  had  other  and  less  aesthetically  conscious 
origins,  but  by  the  time  of  Aeschylus  it  had  probably  become  a 
highly  conscious  aesthetic  instrument  used  not  merely  ritualistically 
and  lyrically  but  as  a  synthesis  of  humanity  that  our  particularised 
and  personal  stage  has  lost.”  * 

A  synthesis,  I  would  add,  towards  which  our  stage  is 
now  moving.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  evidence  of 
this  movement — this  link  between  modernism  and  the 
pre-Aeschylean  theatre — ^has  been,  in  London,  Mr. 

O’Casey’s  attempt  in  The  Silver  Tassie  to  re-discover  the 

*  The  Times,  May  12,  1930. 
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Chorus  and  to  reintroduce  the  compression  of  verse  into 
drama  with  a  contemporary  setting.  This  play  was 
rejected  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  ; 
it  was  condemned  by  many  critics  in  the  same  tones  of 
misunderstanding  and  intolerance  with  which  Ibsen  was 
condemned  ;  fifty  years  hence  Mr.  Granville  Barker  will 
have  them  all  on  his  list.  And  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that,  in  an  age  which  still  bases  its  judgment  on  Aristotelian 
forms  or  on  Dryden’s  definition  of  a  play,  criticism  should 
be  at  fault,  for  neither  Aristotle  nor  Dryden  leaves  room 
for  the  pre-Aeschylean  and  twentieth-century  synthesis. 
Our  criticism  is  rooted  in  Dryden’s  idea  of  a  “just  and 
lively  representation  of  human  nature  ...  for  the  delight 
and  instruction  of  mankind  ” — ^an  idea  that  denies  Strind¬ 
berg  and  the  pre-Aeschylean  chorus  and  will,  unless  it  is 
revised,  deny  much  more  in  the  days  to  come.  The 
theory  of  illusion,  if  received  as  a  basis  of  criticism,  would 
make  unnecessary  these  fatal  denials.  While  maintaining, 
in  the  idea  of  form  in  suspense,  much  that  is  good  in  the 
old  critical  disciplines,  and  so  preserving  criticism  from  the 
impressionistic  anarchy  that  threatens  it,  it  would,  in  the 
complementary  idea  of  illusion  as  an  impregnating  force, 
restore  to  criticism  a  spiritual  liberty  and  boldness  that  it 
has  lost. 


INDIA:  THE  TASK  AHEAD 
By  Sir  John  Marriott 

“IN  thinking  of  her  work  in  India,  Great  Britain  may 

I  proudly  look  back,  but  she  must  also  anxiously 
look  forward.*’  These  words  were  written  by  a 
great  historian  of  British  India  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Nowadays,  there  is  perhaps  a  more  general 
disposition  to  concur  in  Sir  William  Hunter’s  forecast  than 
in  his  retrospect.  Critical  opinion  may  not  take  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  so  seriously  as  a  historian,  but  none  will  deny 
that  he  has  always  kept  his  ears  close  to  the  ground.  About 
England’s  work  in  India,  he  wrote  in  the  New  Machiavelli 
as  follows  : — 

“  The  English  rule  in  India  is  surely  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
accidents  that  has  ever  happened  in  history.  We  are  there  like  a 
man  who  has  fallen  off  a  ladder  on  to  the  neck  of  an  elephant  and 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  get  down.  ...  In  some  manner 
we  shall  have  to  come  out  of  India.  We  have  had  our  chance  and  we 
have  demonstrated  nothing  but  the  appalling  dullness  of  our  national 
imagination.  We  are  not  good  enough  to  do  anything  with  India.” 

Characteristically  brilliant  as  is  the  metaphor  of  the 
ladder  and  the  elephant,  Mr.  Wells  will  not  expect  general 
concurrence  in  his  historical  judgment. 

I  have  in  two  recent  articles*  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  troubles  with  which  we  are  now  confronted  in  India 
are  due  to  an  excess  rather  than  a  deficiency  of  virtue ; 
that  we  have  been  over-anxious  to  share  with  our 
fellow  subjects  in  India  the  rich  heritage  of  political  freedom 
with  which  we  ourselves  have  been  endowed.  For  the 
moment,  however,  I  am  less  concerned  to  obtrude  my  own 
opinions  than  to  call  into  the  witness  box  some  discerning 
foreigners.  It  may  put  fresh  heart  into  our  representatives 

*  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  and  June,  1931. 
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at  the  renewed  Round  Table  Conference  to  recall  two  or 
three  of  these  judgments.  One  of  the  weightiest  came 
about  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  from  the  pen  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  French  publicists  :  — 

“  There  never  has  been  anything  so  extraordinary  under  the  sun 
as  the  conquest,  and  still  more  the  government,  of  India  by  the 
English — nothing  which  from  all  points  of  the  globe  so  much  attracts 
the  eyes  of  mankind  to  that  little  island,  whose  very  name  was  to 
the  Greeks  unknown.  Do  you  conceive  that  a  nation  which  has  once 
filled  this  amazing  space  in  the  imagination  of  our  race  can  withdraw 
from  it  with  impunity  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  English  are  obeying  an  instinct  which  is  not  only  heroical  but 
true,  ...  in  their  resolution  to  keep  India  at  any  cost." 

About  the  same  time  (1855)  another  distinguished 
Frenchman,  the  Comte  de  Montalembert,  wrote  : — 

"  For  every  man  who  loves  his  fellow-man,  who  believes  in  the 
legitimate  progress  of  the  human  race,  who  welcomes. the  increasing 
happiness  of  the  many,  what  a  consoling  and  marvellous  spectacle 
is  that  of  the  English  dominion  in  India.  Its  history  in  those  regions 
is  certainly  not  without  stain.  .  .  .  But  everything  considered,  and 
allowing  a  large  amount  of  evil,  we  may  bol^y  affirm  that  history 
gives  no  example  of  a  conquest  so  completely  turned  to  the  good  of 
the  vanquished." 

One  more  Frenchman,  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  may  be 
called  to  give  evidence  : — 

"  La  disposition  d’une  souveraint^  Europ^nne  aux  India  serait  un 
malheur  et  pour  le  pays  et  pour  la  civilisation  en  g^n^ral." 

Hardly  less  remarkable,  however,  and,  in  view  of  some 
gross  misrepresentations  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  even  more  pertinent,  are  the  views  expressed 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt : — 

"  The  English  administration  of  India”,  he  said,  "is  a 
greater  feat  than  any  performed  under  the  Roman  Empire.  .  .  . 
Undoubtedly,  India  is  a  less  pleasant  place  than  it  was  formerly  for 
the  heads  of  tyrannical  States.  There  is  now  little  or  no  room  in  it 
for  the  successful  freebooter,  chieftains  and  despots  who  lived  in 
gorgeous  splendour,  while  under  their  cruel  rule  the  immense  mass 
of  their  countrymen  festered  in  sodden  misery.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  been,  and  are,  far  better  off  than  ever  before,  far  better 
off  than  they  would  be  now  if  English  control  were  overthrown  or 
withdrawn.  Indeed,  if  English  control  were  now  withdrawn  from 
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India,  the  whole  peninsula  would  become  a  chaos  of  blood  and 
violence.  ,  .  .  Every  true  friend  of  humanity  should  realise  that  the 
part  which  England  has  played  in  India  has  been  of  immeasurable 
advantage  to  India,  and  to  the  honour  and  profit  of  civilisation,  and 
should  feel  profound  satisfaction  at  the  stability  and  permanence  of 
English  rule.” 

These  selections  may  suffice  to  encourage  the  British 
representatives  at  the  resumed  Conference  to  face  with 
some  assurance  the  Indian  representatives  who  come  to 
speak  with  them  in  the  gate.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  be  ashamed  of  our  past  record  in  India. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled  to  point  proudly  to  the 
administration  of  India  by  men  of  our  blood  as  an 
achievement  admittedly  without  precedent  or  parallel  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

But  we  have  to  look  forward  as  well  as  back.  Nor  in 
making  provision  for  the  future  can  we  ignore  the  present. 
Of  the  India  of  to-day  there  are  few  men  living  who  can 
claim  to  speak  with  higher  authority  than  Sir  Harcourt 
Butler,  who  has  lately  condensed  into  about  lOO  pages 
the  fruit  of  forty  years’  “  observation  of  India.”  *  The 
contents  of  this  little  book  ought  to  be  mastered  by  every 
Member  of  Parliament,  if  not  by  every  elector  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  things  are,  many  Members  of 
Parliament  are,  I  fear,  hardly  less  ignorant  of  India  than 
the  majority  of  their  constituents.  Yet  primarily  on 
Parliament,  and  ultimately  on  the  electorate,  rests  the 
responsibility  for  a  wise  decision  as  to  the  future  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  great  sub-continent. 

How  does  the  matter  stand  at  this  moment  ?  Cordial 
and  felicitous  greetings  may  be  addressed  to  the  delegates 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  new  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  speaking  both  as  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  as  one  of  the  Conservative  delegates,  said,  with 
equal  sincerity  and  accuracy  :  ”  Our  position  and  our 
attitude  are  identically  the  same  as  our  position  and  our 
attitude  were  in  the  discussions  last  autumn.”  That  is  all 
as  it  should  be  ;  but  facts  must  be  faced,  and  the  fact 
obtrudes  itself  that  while  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 

•  India  Insistent,  by  Sir  Harcourt  Butler.  Heineman — 1931. 
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remains  unaltered,  while  we  areas  anxious  as  we  have  always 
been  to  “see  a  settlement  that  would  ensure  both  sound 
government  and  good  will  between  India  and  England  ” 
(the  words  are  Sir  Samuel  Hoare’s),  the  situation  in  India 
has  altered  greatly  for  the  worse  since  the  Conference 
adjourned. 

For  this  there  are  many  reasons.  One  of  the  most 
potent  has  been  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  English 
politicians — ^notably  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  certain 
sections  of  the  English  Press — ^to  exaggerate  the  actual 
achievements  of  the  Conference.  Unquestionably,  a  very 
genial  atmosphere  pervaded  the  Conference  Chamber  in 
St.  James’s  Palace.  The  relations  prevailing  among  the 
different  delegations  were  genuinely  cordial.  Yet  Sir 
Harcourt  Butler  is  right  in  insisting  that  the  “  proceedings 
were  shrouded  in  unreality.”  “  No  definite  scheme”,  as 
he  justly  observes,  “  was  worked  out,  and  everyone  reserved 
his  individual  opinion.  No  attempt  was  made  at  any  stage 
to  visualise  the  effect  of  different  proposals  on  the  imrepre- 
sented  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  minorities  were  left 
with  a  bitter  feeling  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
Hindu  majority.” 

Most  people  are  now  tardily  beginning  to  perceive  that,  in 
the  laudable  anxiety  to  create  a  favourable  “  atmosphere”, 
an  initial  blunder,  fraught  with  grave  consequences, 
was  conunitted.  The  members  of  the  Statutory  Commis¬ 
sion  have  behaved,  one  and  all,  with  such  exemplary 
discretion  and  restraint  that  few  people  realise  how  com¬ 
pletely  they  have  been  boycotted,  not  merely  by  the 
Government  but  by  all  the  parties  they  severally  repre¬ 
sented.  All  the  world,  however,  is  aware  that  their 
masterly  Report,  which  ought  to  have  formed  the  basis 
of  the  deliberations  at  the  Round  Table  Conference,  was 
contemptuously  shelved.  But  Sir  John  Simon  and  his 
colleagues  may  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their  souls. 
Their  turn  will  come.  No  real  progress  will  be  made  until 
we  get  back  on  to  the  solid  ground  provided  by  their 
Report.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  enthusiasm  for  a 
Federal  solution,  somewhat  prematurely  manifested  by 
the  Princes,  did  materially  modify  the  situation.  An  ideal, 
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envisaged  by  the  Simon  Commission  as  remote,  was 
thrust  by  the  historic  declaration  of  the  Princes  into  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  But  it  has  already  become 
manifest  that  the  more  cautious  approach  of  the  Statutory 
Commissioners  to  the  Federal  solution  was  fully  justified. 
To  that  point  I  shall  presently  return.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  glance  very  briefly  at  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
movements  of  opinion  in  India  during  the  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Report  (necessarily 
abbreviated)  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
at  Delhi,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  impression  created  by 
the  Round  Table  Conference  was  good.  Addressing  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  January  17,  the 
Viceroy  (Lord  Irwin),  after  eulogising  the  “  courage  and 
sense  of  duty  shown  by  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  Round 
Table  Conference  who  had  done  what  they  deemed  to  be 
right  in  the  face  of  much  bitter  contumely”,  summarised 
the  main  results  of  the  Conference  as  they  revealed  them¬ 
selves  to  him.  He  put  first  ”  the  recognition  by  the  Indian 
States  of  the  essential  unity  of  All  India  and  their  readiness 
to  take  their  full  share  in  designing  the  instruments  of 
government  through  which  that  conception  might  gain 
concrete  expression  and  effect.”  Two  other  results  seemed 
to  him  ‘‘of  incalculable  value”:  the  realisation  by  Great 
Britain  of  “  the  new  forces  that  are  animating  the  political 
thought  of  India”,  while  India,  ‘‘  feeling  no  longer  that  she 
is  misunderstood,  is  better  prepared  to  recognise  that 
British  statesmen  have  approached  the  problem,  not, 
indeed,  ignoring  the  real  difficulties,  but  with  the  single 
will  to  find  means  by  which  they  may  be  speedily  and 
securely  resolved.”  With  reference  to  the  Communal 
problem,  the  Viceroy  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that 
‘‘  leaders  of  all  parties  would  once  more  come  together 
resolved  no  longer  to  allow  the  Constitutional  progress 
of  India  to  be  impeded  by  this  cause  or  India  her¬ 
self  to  lie  under  the  reproach  of  internal  discord  and 
mistrust.” 

That  hope,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  grievously 
disappointed.  The  immediate  response  of  the  Legislative 
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Assembly  to  the  Viceroy’s  moving  appeal  was  not  unpro¬ 
mising.  Mr.  K.  C.  Roy,  whose  death  is  widely  lamented, 
hailed  the  Round  Table  Conference  as  “  a  great  event.” 
Commenting  on  its  actual  achievements,  he  regarded 
“  Provincial  autonomy  as  a  settled  fact.”  He  thought  they 
had  also  obtained  recognition  of  “  Dominion  status”, 
but  to  have  made  “  responsible  government  contingent  on 
federation  was  an  unwise  decision.” 

Safeguards  and  guarantees  seemed  to  him  of  little 
account ;  “  time  would  wipe  them  away”,  as  it  had  already 
wiped  away  the  limitations  and  safeguards  with  which  the 
Government  of  India  Act  (1919)  “  bristled.”  This  is  a 
cynical  avowal  of  which  the  Conservative  delegates  at  the 
resumed  Conference  will  do  well  to  take  note.  Speaking 
in  a  later  debate  (March  2)  on  the  same  subject,  Mr. 
Shanmukham  Chetty  insisted  on  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
financial  safeguards  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
Federal  Structure  Committee.  If,  he  added,  “  there  is 
one  point  more  than  another  on  which  Indian  opinion 
was  unanimous,  it  was  that  they  must  in  the  future  Con¬ 
stitution  enjoy  the  fullest  p)ower  of  fiscal  and  economic 
freedom.  .  .  .”  On  the  other  hand,  Rao  Bahadur  M.  C. 
Rajah  expressed  the  view  that  under  Swaraj  safeguards 
for  the  depressed  classes  would  be  absolutely  essential, 
since  power  was  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who  had  ever  been  the  friends  of  the  depressed  classes, 
into  the  hands  of  their  secular  oppressors.  This  also  is  a 
point  of  which  note  should  be  taken. 

Yet  if  the  Legislative  Assembly  gave  a  not  uncordial 
though  critical  reception  to  the  Report  of  the  Conference, 
the  country  at  large  and  the  Congress  in  particular  have 
given  no  sign  that  they  appreciate  the  fundamental  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  to  any  Constitutional  concessions.  But  is 
the  country  at  large  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Round 
Table  Conference  ?  Sir  Harcourt  Butler  doubts  it :  “A 
statement  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  India 
knew  that  a  Round  Table  Conference  had  been  in  session 
might  ”,  he  says,  “  err  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.”  But  let 
that  pass.  The  vital  question  is  whether  the  Hindus  on 
the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Moslems  and  other 
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minorities,  can  reach  a  solution  of  the  Communal  problem. 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  himself  declared  that  it  would  be  futile  for 
Congress  to  be  represented  at  the  resumed  Conference 
unless  the  Communal  problem  had  been  previously  solved. 

Solved  it  certainly  has  not  been.  Quite  otherwise.  The 
events  of  the  last  six  months  must  have  brought  home 
even  to  stay-at-home  and  unimaginative  Englishmen  the 
acuteness  of  religious  antagonisms.  To  speak  of  them  as 
“  religious  ”  is,  indeed,  if  not  actually  misleading,  insuffi¬ 
ciently  penetrating  and  comprehensive.  The  antagonisms 
go  to  the  very  roots  of  society  and  politics,  as  well  as 
creed.  “  Two  nations”,  as  Sir  Theodore  Morison  has 
truly  said,  “  are  here  in  conflict.”  Even  that  understates 
the  case.  Several  nations  are  in  conflict,  though  the  main 
conflict  is  between  Hindu  and  Moslem.  Cawnpore,  a 
city  of  tragic  memories,  has  furnished  the  world  with  a 
record  of  fresh  horrors  and  atrocities — not  the  half  of 
which  have  been  revealed.  Religious  antagonisms,  so  far 
from  showing  any  sign  of  the  appeasement  so  ardently 
desired  by  Lord  Irwin  and  by  all  men  of  good  will,  have 
during  the  last  decade  been  exacerbated,  and  with  cumulative 
intensity  as  the  day  of  British  withdrawal  from  India 
seems  to  both  parties  to  be  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
“  The  truth  is”,  as  Sir  John  Simon  said  in  the  debate  of 
July  9,  “  that  since  the  Montagu  reforms  the  occasions  when 
Hindu-Moslem  tension  had  been  carried  to  the  point  of 
violent  outbreak  have  certainly  not  diminished,  and  in 
point  of  savagery  and  horror  they  may  be  said  to  have 
increased.”  That  is  the  literal  truth  ;  nor  can  anyone 
dissent  from  Sir  John’s  final  comment :  “  The  Hindu- 
Moslem  quarrel  which  had  overshadowed  the  latter  days 
of  the  Round  Table  Conference  and  threatens  now  to  make 
shipwreck  of  so  many  hopes  must  be  appeased  if  any 
advance  is  to  be  made.” 

The  fact,  then,  must  be  frankly  faced  that  the  Round 
Table  Conference  reassembles  under  circumstances  dis¬ 
tinctly  worse  than  those  which  surrounded  its  adjourn¬ 
ment.  Cawnpore  has  revealed  urbi  et  orbi  what  was  already 
well  known  to  every  Indian  administrator  and  to  every 
serious  student  of  Indian  affairs. 
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And  Cawnpore  is  only  a  symptom.  The  disease  is 
organic,  deep-seated,  and  only  the  symptoms  have  been 
held  in  check  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Executive.  That 
strong  hand  has  of  late  years  evidently  weakened.  There 
has  been  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  efficiency  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Sir  Harcourt 
Butler  blurts  out  the  truth  :  “  The  administration  has 

unquestionably  been  subordinated  to  policy.”  Precisely. 
As  an  Indian  of  advanced  views  pertinently  put  it  to  Sir 
Harcourt  Butler  :  “  Some  of  your  politicians  say  ‘  Govern 
or  get  out.’  But  you  can’t  get  out,  and  apparently  you 
can’t  or  you  won’t  govern.”  “  Lack  of  governance  ”  (we 
learn  on  the  high  authority  of  Bishop  Stubbs)  produced 
the  civil  wars  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Like 
causes  are  apt  to  produce  like  results.  A  weakening  at  the 
centre,  at  Delhi  and  Simla,  has  meant  nervelessness  at  all 
points  of  the  circumference.  If  local  administrators  fail 
to  deal  promptly  and  boldly  with  local  disorder,  the  blame 
should  be  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Central  Executive. 
Yet  General  Dyer  is  broken  for  acting ;  Mr.  Sale  is 
censured  for  inaction.  The  real  culprits  are  neither  at 
Amritsar  nor  at  Cawnpore. 

Apart  from  the  intensification  of  Hindu-Moslem  animosi¬ 
ties,  apart  from  a  noticeable  and  lamentable  deterioration 
in  administration,  there  are  other  discouraging  features  in 
the  situation  by  which  the  resumed  Conference  is  con¬ 
fronted.  Among  these  the  doubts  and  divisions  which  have 
revealed  themselves  among  the  rulers  of  the  Indian  States 
are  unquestionably  the  most  disquieting. 

The  only  real  achievement  of  the  first  sessions  of  the 
Conference  was  the  draft  scheme  of  Federation — admit¬ 
tedly  a  very  rough  draft,  but  still  something  to  work  upon. 
I  have  already  attempted  to  make  clear  to  readers  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  that  in  my  judgment  the  architects  of 
the  new  Constitution,  lacking  as  they  were  in  expert 
knowledge,  were  trying  to  go  much  too  fast,  were  starting, 
indeed,  at  the  wrong  end,  and  were  attempting  to  rear  a 
superstructure  without  laying  sound  foundations.  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton,  a  man  of  ripe  Colonial  experience,  and 
one  of  the  British  representatives  at  the  Conference, 
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uttered  some  wise  words  of  caution  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (March  12) : — 

"  I  look  upon  this  Constitution-building,”  he  said,  "  as  hkely  to 
be  a  very  very  long  job.  .  .  .  The  slower  we  go  the  less  hkely  are 
we  to  make  mistakes.  .  .^.  After  all,  we  are  building  for  a  long 
future.  What  is  a  matter  of  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  five  years  in 
building  up  a  Constitution  for  India  .  .  .  .” 

You  cannot,  indeed,  with  safety  hurry  the  process  of 
Constitutional  evolution.  The  final  stage  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was, 
indeed,  the  outcome  of  a  few  weeks*  work.  But  Federalism 
had  been  preceded  by  Confederation  ;  and  Confederation 
was  effected  between  communities  which  had  had  long 
experience  of  self-government.  Responsible  government 
preceded  Federalism  both  in  Canada  and  Australia.  All 
experience  tends  to  show  that  a  federal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  far  from  easy  to  work,  even  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  It  would  be  simply  unworkable  unless 
the  signatories  to  the  federal  pact  brought  to  the  task  large 
experience  in  self-government.  As  regards  India,  that 
experience  can  only  with  comparative  safety  be  gained  in 
Provincial  Government. 

The  Conference  was,  during  its  first  session,  swept  off 
its  feet  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  federal  solution. 
The  way  was  indeed  prepared  by  H.H.  the  Maharajah  of 
Bikaner,  who,  towards  the  end  of  1929,  made  the  historic 
announcement  that  Federation  is  a  “  word  which  has  no 
terrors  for  the  Princes  and  Governments  of  the  States.” 
They  may  not  be  afraid  of  the  word  :  but  what  exactly 
do  they  understand  by  the  thing  ? 

The  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  hardly  did  more  than 
hint  at  federation  as  a  remote  possibility,  yet  for  more  than 
one  reason  the  passage  embodying  the  hint  should  be 
recalled  : — 

”  Our  conception  of  the  eventual  future  of  India  is  a  sisterhood  of 
States,  self-governing  in  all  matters  of  purely  local  or  provincial 
interests.  .  .  .  Over  this  congeries  of  States  would  preside  a  Central 
Government  increasingly  representative  of  and  responsible  to  the  people 
of  all  of  them  ;  dealing  with  matters,  both  internal  and  external,  of 
common  interest  to  the  whole  of  India ;  acting  as  arbiter  in  inter- 
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State  relations,  and  representing  the  interests  of  all  India  on  equal 
terms  with  the  self-governing  units  of  the  British  Empire.  In  this 
picture  there  is  a  place  also  for  the  Native  States  ”  (para.  349). 

I  draw  particular  attention  to  the  words  I  have  italicised, 
because  they  raise  (perhaps  unintentionally)  a  point  of  the 
greatest  delicacy.  Nothing,  I  suspect,  has  contributed  so 
potently  to  the  cooling  of  the  enthusiasm  for  federalism 
among  certain  Princes  as  a  perception  that  a  Central 
Legislature,  framed  on  federal  lines,  may  claim  to  be 
“  representative  of  and  responsible  to  ”  not  only  the  peoples 
of  British  India,  but  the  subjects  of  the  Indian  Princes. 
Would  any  of  the  Princes  tolerate  for  one  moment  such 
a  limitation  of  their  own  autocracy  But  of  this  more 
presently. 

The  Indian  States  (Harcourt  Butler)  Committee,  touched 
the  question  of  federation,  it  will  be  remembered,  very 
gingerly. 

"  We  have  left  the  door  open”,  they  reported,  ”  to  closer  union . 
There  is  nothing  in  our  proposals  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  somt 
form  of  federal  union.  .  .  .  But  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  us  with 
increasing  power,  as  we  have  studied  the  problems  presented  to  us, 
that  there  is  need  for  great  caution  in  dealing  with  any  question 
of  federation  at  the  present  time,  so  passionately  are  the  Prices  as 
a  whole  attached  to  the  maintenance  in  its  entirety  and,  unimpaired 
of  their  individual  sovereignty  within  their  States.” 

The  significance  of  the  words  I  have  italicised  will  not 
be  missed  by  anyone  who  has  followed  with  attention 
recent  events  in  India. 

Starting  from  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  and  the  Harcourt 
Butler  Reports,  the  Simon  Commission  dealt  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  with  the  Federal  solution.  In  the  course  of 
their  investigations  they  quickly  became  impressed  with 
the  unwisdom,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  framing  a  scheme 
for  the  Government  of  British  India,  without  reference  to 
the  relations  which  might,  and  should,  develop  between 
British  India  and  the  Indian  States.  The  Conference,  now 
reassembled,  is  a  direct  result  of  the  convictions  thui 
forced  upon  the  Commissioners,  and  of  their  specific  recom¬ 
mendation.  That  one  and  all  they  should  have  been  excluded 
from  its  deliberations  is  ironically  characteristic  of  political 
life ;  but  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  regrettable. 
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The  advances  towards  federalism  recommended  by  the 
Simon  Commission  were  very  cautious.  Rightly  so.  But  so 
far  as  they  went  the  specific  proposals  were,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  ill  conceived,  and  likely  to  prove  cumbrous  and 
complicated  in  practical  working. 

The  Constitutional  structure  was  to  be  on  the  three- 
decker  principle.  On  the  lowest  deck — the  Provincial 
Governments — there  was  to  be  a  fully  representative 
Legislature  and  a  completely  responsible  Executive. 
“  Responsibility  ”  was  not  to  extend  to  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Central  Legislature  was  to  be  bicameral  and 
was  to  consist  of  («)  the  “  Federal  Assembly”,  consisting 
mainly  of  representatives  of  the  Provinces  and  other  local 
areas  of  British  India,  elected,  by  the  method  of  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  by  the  Provincial  Councils,  together 
with  some  nominated  officials  ;  and  {b)  the  Council  of 
State.  Such  elements  of  Federalism  as  the  Central  Legisla¬ 
ture  might  possess  would,  it  will  be  noted,  be  confined  to 
British  India.  But  there  was  superadded  a  third  deck 
consisting  of  a  Council  for  Greater  India,  endowed  with 
‘‘  consultative  and  deliberate  functions  ”  in  regard  to  a 
scheduled  list  of  ‘‘  matters  of  common  concern  ”  to  the 
Indian  States  and  British  India.  This  Council  (for  which 
the  term  Federal  should,  I  submit,  have  been  reserved)  was 
deliberately  designed  as  a  cautious  first  step  in  the  process 
which  might  lead  to  an  All-India  Federation. 

So  matters  stood  when  H.H.  the  Maharajah  of 
Bikaner  made  the  sensational  announcement  already 
referred  to. 

In  the  glow  of  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  that  declara¬ 
tion  the  Conference  met  last  winter. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  (Cmd.  3772)  has  now 
been  for  some  months  before  the  world.  It  was  by  no 
means  free  from  ambiguities,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  a  closer  examination  of  its  text,  and  further  reflection 
upon  its  implications,  have  not  tended  to  greater  unanimity 
among  the  proposed  parties  to  the  Treaty.  A  Federal 
Constitution  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  Treaty.  Entrance 
into  the  Federation  must  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
component  units.  Yet  grave  administrative  inconvenience 
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must  inevitably  ensue  unless  participation  is  practically 
universal  among  the  States. 

In  one  important  respect  the  draft  of  the  Federal  Struc¬ 
ture  Sub-Committee  is  an  improvement  upon  the  rough 
sketch  of  the  Simon  Commission.  The  three-decker 
system  gives  place  to  a  two-decker.  “  There  should  be 
only  a  single  Legislature  to  deal  with  Federal  subjects 
proper  and  with  any  subjects  which  cannot  be  either 
federalised  or  completely  provincialised.”  In  this  conclu¬ 
sion  I  respectfully  concur ;  but,  as  the  Conference  per¬ 
ceived,  the  anomalies  which  must  ensue  upon  the 
acceptance  of  this  principle  are  neither  few  nor  insignificant. 

Evidently  there  are  some  subjects  which,  though  not 
concerning  the  Indian  States,  do  concern  British  India 
as  a  whole  and  cannot  be  relegated  exclusively  to  the 
Provincial  Governments.  The  intention  would  seem  to  be 
to  apply  to  this  problem  the  in-and-out  solution  which  proved 
one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish 
Home  Rule  scheme.  ”  The  India  States  do  not  desire 
either  to  discuss  or  to  vote  upon  questions  which  concern 
British  India  alone,  and  are  of  opinion  that  these  questions 
should  be  definitely  excluded.”  Thus  the  Report.  But  to 
frame  a  satisfactory  schedule  of  such  excluded  subjects 
will  be  no  easy  task.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Princes  will 
not  allow  any  discussion  of  matters  which  concern  only 
themselves  and  their  subjects. 

This  and  other  really  crucial  questions  pertinent  to  the 
composition  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Legislature  were, 
in  fact,  reserved  for  ‘‘  further  exploration”.  That  explora¬ 
tion  is  likely,  I  fear,  to  prove  an  inunensely 
difficult  task.  Nor  will  the  difficulty  have  been  diminished 
by  the  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  Princes,  revealed  by  the 
manifesto  put  forward  in  June  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Patiala.  As  to  the  measure  of  support  which  has  been 
or  may  be  accorded  to  that  manifesto,  reports  from  India 
are  conflicting.  It  may  be  that  the  Princes  will  prefer  to 
reach  an  All- India  Federation  by  two  stages  instead  of 
one  :  that  the  Indian  States  should  first  federate  inter  se  to 
confront  a  similar  federation  of  British  India,  with  the 
addition,  perhaps,  of  a  Council  of  United  India,  repre- 
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sentativc  in  equal  proportions  of  the  two  Federations. 
For  such  a  Council  a  model  might  be  found  in  the  Joint 
Delegations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Hapsburg  regime.  It  may  be  that  a  sharp  line  of 
division  will  become  increasingly  manifest  between  the 
smaller  States  led  by  Patiala  and  the  larger  States,  which, 
following  the  lead  of  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal,  the  young 
Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes,  will  generally 
support  the  Sankey  Scheme. 

About  this  no  one  can  be  sure.  The  confused  situation 
may,  however,  be  cleared  up  soon  after  the  resumed  session 
of  the  Federal  Structure  Sub-Committee.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  certain  propositions  cannot  be  questioned. 

(i)  That  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  Princes  to  the  King- 
Emperor  and  the  British  connexion  is  unshakeable. 

(ii)  That  under  no  circumstances  will  the  Princes 
accept  any  form  of  federation  which  does  not  secure — 

{a)  an  adequate  representation  of  the  States  in  both 

Houses  of  the  Federal  Legislature  ; 

{b)  the  preservation  of  the  principal  Indian  States  as 

separate  political  entities  ;  and 

(c)  The  complete  internal  autonomy  of  the  States. 

(iii)  That  the  adoption  of  any  Scheme  of  Constitutional 
reconstruction  must  be  conditional  upon  a  solution  of  the 
Communal  problem. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  reaffirm  the  belief  expressed  in  a 
previous  article  that  the  sooner  the  Conference  gets  back 
on  to  the  solid  ground  of  the  Simon  Report,  the  more 
quickly  will  it  reach  conclusions  likely  to  approve  them¬ 
selves  to  Parliament,  and  capable  of  translation  into 
Legislative  enactments.  Let  the  Provinces  be  endowed  with 
a  full  measure  of  responsibility,  and  after  they  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  it,  let  them  devise,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Princes,  a  federal  scheme,  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  If  the  scheme  is 
sound,  approval,  I  am  confident,  will  not  be  withheld. 
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The  Case  Against  Rationalisation 
By  Prof.  T.  Gregory,  D.Sc. 

I 

The  two  leading  characteristics  of  our  Western 
civilisation  are  the  subordination  of  our  ways  of 
life  to  the  influences  of  mechanisation,  and  of  our 
habits  of  thought  to  the  pragmatic  standards  of  applied 
science.  The  mechanisation  of  life  has  enabled  us  to 
support  populations  much  greater  and  at  standards  of  life 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  past ;  and  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  hope  that  the  system  of  ideas  which 
sums  up  the  triumphs  of  the  past  two  centuries  in  the 
conquest  of  the  material  forces  of  nature  will,  if  systematic¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  unsolved  problems  of  to-day,  enable 
still  greater  advances  to  be  made  in  the  future.  The 
rationalisation  movement  in  the  countries  of  capitalistic 
individualism  is,  at  bottom,  inspired  by  the  same  principles 
and  hopes  as  those  which  arc  lending  to  the  reorganisation 
of  Russian  economic  life  the  character  of  a  religious  crusade. 
In  both  cases  it  is  believed  that  if  only  the  problems  of 
production  can  be  solved,  the  increase  in  material 
well-being  which  would  follow  will  justify  the  existing 
order  to  the  mass  of  unreflecting  men.  In  both  cases 
it  is  hoped  that,  by  use  of  the  means  by  which  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  production  can  be  perfected  and  the  sum  total 
of  material  benefits  be  still  further  increased,  a  social 
order,  qualitatively  higher  and  inherently  more  stable,  will 
be  attained.  A  revolution  essentially  quantitative  in 
character  is  to  secrete  a  qualitative  by-product ;  prosperity 
through  mass  production  is  to  create,  not  only  a  new 
earth,  but  a  new  heaven  of  content.  So  much  has  been 
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written  upon  the  subject  of  rationalisation,  which  implies 
that  moral  revolution  can  follow  upon  mechanical  improve¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  as  well  to  begin  by  dealing  critically,  not 
with  the  content  of  the  rationalisation  programme,  but 
with  the  social  aspects  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
advanced  on  its  behalf. 

To  rationalise  has  acquired  in  modem  psychological 
doctrine  a  somewhat  sinister  meaning,  implying  the  attempt 
to  justify  conduct  on  grounds  other  than  those  which 
were  really  operative  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
From  the  economic  standpoint,  the  rationalisation  of 
production  only  means  the  selection  of  the  most 
adequate  methods  of  achieving  a  given  result.  In  that 
sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  can  the  rationalisation 
movement  claim  to  be  “  scientific  Science  cannot,  and 
does  not,  pretend  to  be  able  to  determine  which  social 
ends  are  desirable  and  which  are  not.  From  the  social 
point  of  view,  therefore,  two  quite  distinct  sets  of  issues 
are  involved.  The  first  is  one  purely  of  technology — 
i.e.,  what  particular  means  and  methods  of  production 
will,  with  an  existing  knowledge,  enable  us  to  maximise 
output  at  the  least  possible  cost  ?  The  second  is 
entirely  different.  It  is  this  :  what  is  the  social  ideal 
and  what  ends  are  comprehended  within  it  ?  Now  it 
may  be  the  case  that  the  ends  which  improved  technology 
helps  to  bring  about  are  also  ends  which  should  be  included 
within  the  concept  of  the  social  ideal ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  is  so,  that  what  is  technically  possible  must 
always  and  in  all  cases  be  socially  desirable  also.  The 
rationalisation  movement  has  suffered,  in  my  opinion, 
from  the  attempt  to  buttress  it  by  the  imputation  into 
the  discussion  of  its  possibilities  and  achievements  of 
quite  gratuitous  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  social 
ideal.  Mr.  Ford  remains  a  great  constructive  genius 
even  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  ideal  state  of  civilisation 
does  require  each  individual  to  possess  a  motor  car.  We 
may  all  cheerfully  admit  that  poverty,  ugliness  and  inefficient 
methods  of  production  are  not  in  themselves  conducive 
to  the  good  life,  without  having  to  admit  that  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  conveyor-belt  are  short  cuts  to  the 
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attainment  of  perfection.  They  are  the  best  friends  of 
the  rationalisation  movement,  who  see  in  it  a  continuance 
of  those  efforts  to  attain  to  economy  in  the  organisation  of 
production,  which  began  when  man  first  invented  tool# 
and  discovered  the  advantages  of  specialisation  ;  and  who 
refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
movement  is  concerned  more  with  means  than  with 
ends.  One  of  the  good — if  unexpected — results  of  the 
present  depression  in  America  is  that  it  has  resulted  in 
a  less  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  view  that,  if  only  the 
problem  of  economical  production  is  solved,  the  other 
problems  of  civilisation  may  be  left  to  look  after  themselves. 

The  rationalisation  movement  has  drawn  its  inspiration 
from  many  quarters,  but  two  main  streams  of  influence 
of  especial  importance  may  be  distinguished,  though  they 
are  of  unequal  significance  from  the  social  point  of  view. 
As  a  philosophy  of  productive  method,  rationalisation 
begins  with  the  researches,  achievements  and  publica¬ 
tions  of  Taylor,  the  American  “  efficiency-engineer 
and  those  of  his  followers  and  critics,  which  first  aroused 
widespread  public  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
production  at  lower  costs  by  extreme  specialisation,  careful 
selection  of  workers,  the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  the 
exact  task  it  was  to  perform,  and  the  evocation  of  the 
appropriate  psychological  reactions  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  by  the  invention  of  bonus-wage  systems  of  many 
different  kinds.  The  War  immensely  increased  the 
opportunity  for  experimentation  in  these  directions,  by 
creating  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  almost  unlimited 
demand  for  goods  of  a  uniform  kind  and  a  shortage  of 
skilled  labour.  Subdivision  and  substitution  thereby  of 
unskilled  for  skilled  labour  received  a  great  stimulus. 
The  discovery’  that  mass-production  methods,  when  applied 
to  the  luxury  trades,  enabled  an  immense  new  market 
to  be  tapped  was  the  basis  of  the  astonishing  technical 
progress  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and  led  to  a 
conscious  policy  of  imitation  in  Germany  after  the 
deterioration  of  the  currency  in  1924.  The  latest  wor¬ 
shipper  at  the  shrine  of  technological  improvement  is  the 
Russian  Socialist  Republic. 
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II 

Another  aspect  of  rationalisation  has,  however,  received 
less  attention.  It  is  concerned  less  with  balance-sheet 
and  more  with  human  values,  though  there  are  points  of 
contact  between  the  two  aspects  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Beginning  with  the  fatigue  and  motion  studies 
of  such  writers  and  experimenters  as  Emma  Goldmark 
and  the  Gilbreths,  this  movement  also  received  a  great 
stimulus  during  the  war,  through  the  experiments  in 
welfare  w'ork  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  the  Home 
Office  and  the  investigations  of  the  physiologists.  The 
elimination  of  unnecessary  fatigue,  in  the  interests  not 
only  of  dividends,  but  of  human  well-being,  is  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  such  bodies  as  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology  and  the  Industrial  Research  Board.  But,  of 
recent  years,  public  attention  has  largely  been  concentrated 
upon  the  first,  rather  than  upon  the  second,  aspect  of 
rationalisation  :  and  “  welfare  work  ”  has  largely  come 
to  be  dissociated  from  “  rationalisation  ”  as  a  subject  of 
discussion. 

The  objectives  of  the  rationalisation  movement  are 
also  very  diverse.  The  rationalisation  of  production 
may  cover  any  or  all  of  the  following.  First,  the  process 
and  the  labourer.  Under  this  head  are  included  fatigue 
and  motion  study,  wage  systems,  the  use  of  labour- 
saving  and  automatic  machinery,  the  planning  and  lay-out 
of  works  and  fixed  plant,  the  use  of  the  conveyor-system 
and  the  like.  Secondly,  comes  the  rationalisation  of  the 
product ;  by  the  simplification  and  reduction  in  the  number 
of  types  produced  and  the  standardisation  of  parts. 
Thirdly,  the  objective  may  be  the  system  of  organisation : 
the  combination  of  productive  units,  either  vertically  or 
horizontally,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  undertaking 
possessing  just  the  right  size  for  economical  working  as 
a  whole.  Fourthly,  it  is  attempted  to  rationalise  the 
market :  producers  may  agree  to  eliminate  competition 
by  assigning  to  each  a  proportion  of  the  total  demand,  or 
by  dividing  up  the  market  by  agreement  in  such  wise 
that  a  part  of  the  field,  geographically  or  by  range  of 
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products,  is  reserved  for  each  producer,  or  by  common 
sales  organisations  and  the  creation  of  de  facto  or  virtual 
monopolies.  Next  may  come  a  reorganisation  of  financial 
rights :  certain  industries  require  not  only  a  thorough 
overhauling  on  the  technical  side,  but  a  readjustment  of 
the  position  of  various  classes  of  owners.  Lastly, 
rationalisation  may  be  applied  to  the  relations  between 
an  industry  and  the  public  which  consumes  its  products — 
not  merely  through  reorganisation  of  the  technical  market 
structure,  but  by  careful  study  of  changes  of  taste 
and  fashion,  by  investigating  the  possibilities  of  adver¬ 
tising,  by  the  creation  of  facilities  for  deferred  payment — 
all  of  them  in  the  end  devices  for  stabilising  the  general 
demand  conditions  for  the  products  of  a  particular  industry. 

Many  of  these  possible  objectives  of  rationalisation 
imply  one  another.  Thus  economy  in  production  costs 
implies  a  simplification  of  types  and  standardisation  of 
parts,  whilst  simplification  and  mass  output  imply,  in 
general,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  unit  of  production 
and,  given  this,  greater  possibilities  of  integrating  enter¬ 
prises  follow.  Again,  a  greater  degree  of  integration 
implies  the  possibility  of  closer  control  over  the  market 
and  the  necessity  for  financial  reorganisation.  Finally, 
standardisation  of  types  ^of  output,  with  all  that  that  in 
itself  permits  in  the  direction  of  economies  in  cost  of 
production,  necessitates  the  creation  of  homogeneity  in 
standards  of  consumption  :  mass-production,  in  a  word, 
implies  mass-consumption,  and  mass-consumption  in  its 
turn  requires  organised  effort  to  bring  it  about.  Thus, 
regarded  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  rationalisation  is  in  effect  an  effort  so  to 
shape  the  economic  mechanism  as  to  enable  full  advantage 
to  be  taken,  along  the  whole  front,  of  the  fact  that,  when 
an  operation  becomes  repetitive^  specialisation  of  function, 
in  conjunction  with  volume  produced,  greatly  reduces  the 
cost  of  that  operation.  Thus  the  current  tendency  in  Great 
Britain  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  market^  through  large  organisations  working  in 
closer  contact  with  one  another,  misses  the  full  significance  of 
the  rationalisation  movement,  even  if  that  movement  be 
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treated  as  what,  in  fact,  it  is  :  an  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  modern  economic  and  business  technology. 

Ill 

A  movement  so  vast  as  this,  and  covering,  as  already 
indicated,  so  many  aspects  of  economic  life,  is  bound  to 
bring  with  it  many  difficult  problems.  Some  of  these 
problems  relate  to  the  consequences  of  the  rationalisation 
movement ;  others,  again,  are  concerned  with  the  internal 
structure  of  the  economic  system  and  with  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  rationalisation,  limitations  which  are  not 
always  assessed  at  their  true  value  by  advocates  of 
indiscriminate  unification  and  concentration,  or  of  mass- 
production  methods  as  a  cure  for  our  economic  difficulties. 

By  far  the  most  difficult  of  the  social  problems  raised 
by  rationalisation  is  the  problem  of  unemployment.  In 
the  United  States  there  has  been  invented  a  special  phrase 
to  describe  the  unemployment  which,  it  is  held  by  some, 
inevitably  follows  from  improvements  in  machine  process. 
Such  unemployment  is  called  “  Technological  Unemploy¬ 
ment  ”  and  it  is  urged  that,  even  before  the  breakdown  in 
the  autumn  of  1929,  a  considerable  volume  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  due  directly  to  the  intensification  of  mechanisation, 
existed  in  spite  of  the  generally  prosperous  condition  of 
American  industry.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  official 
figures  of  unemployment  before  the  Special  Census  return 
of  1930,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  large  unemployment 
at  any  time  actually  was  :  the  fact  remains  that  the  position 
was  sufficiently  acute  to  cause  the  appointment  of  a  Senate 
Committee  to  investigate  the  situation.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  follow  that,  because  there  was  unemployment,  such 
unemployment  was  caused  by  the  rapidity  of  technological 
changes. 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  state  of 
unemployment  and  the  use  of  mechanical  instruments  of 
production  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
tried  to  show  (Economic  Journal y  December,  1930),  for 
discussion  of  this  very  matter  began  with  the  development 
of  machine  industry,  and  the  terms  of  the  discussion  have 
not  varied  substantially  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century.  All  optimistic  deductions  rest  upon  the 
assumption  that,  in  the  long  run,  economies  in  cost  increase 
the  margin  of  free  income  available  for  expenditure  in  other 
directions,  and  upon  the  further  assumption  that,  given 
a  free  margin  of  income,  the  average  consumer  will  in 
fact  utilise  his  margin  by  buying  goods  or  services  which, 
at  the  old  level  of  prices,  he  was  unable  to  command. 
That,  by  and  large,  such  has  been  the  course  of  events  can 
hardly  be  disputed  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that,  over  periods 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  true  inferences  to  be  drawn, 
the  machine  has  added  to  the  volume  of  permanent  unem¬ 
ployment,  or  that,  in  other  words,  the  volume  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  has  been  progressively  increasing.  But  it  is  another 
thing  to  argue  that,  in  all  cases,  and  in  the  short  run,  the 
introduction  of  improved  technological  processes  has  left 
the  unemployment  situation  unchanged  ;  that  the  fear  of 
the  worker  that  machinery  will  deprive  him  of  his  job  is 
wholly  groundless.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  completely 
untenable.  Where  the  demand  for  a  product  is,  in 
technical  terms,  highly  “  elastic  ”,  f.e.,  where  aggregate 
demands  increase  sharply  as  the  price  falls,  an  increase 
in  the  scale  of  output  may,  even  in  the  short  run,  cause  no 
unemployment ;  until  recently,  at  least,  this  was  the  case 
in  the  American  automobile  industries.  Even  where  the 
demand  is  inelastic,  where  rationalisation  is  accompanied 
by  an  indirect  demand  for  new  machinery  and  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  of  price  in  the  finished  product,  the  unem¬ 
ployment  caused  by  the  dismissal  of  labour  directly  may 
be  compensated  by  the  growth  of  indirect  demands  in 
other  directions.  But  where  the  scale  upon  which  an 
industry  has  been  reorganised  is  unsuitable  to  the  extent 
of  the  market  to  be  served — so  that  prices  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  consumer  so  much  as  they  would  have  been 
if  the  demand  for  the  product  had  been  more  elastic — or, 
where,  as  in  a  period  of  depression,  price  reductions  in  one 
direction  do  not  lead  to  increased  expenditure  in  other 
directions,  because  consumers  may  accumulate  additional 
money  savings  which  are  not  spent,  there  indirect  methods 
of  compensating  a  reduction  of  demand  in  a  single  industry 
by  increasing  demands  in  others  are  not  present. 
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The  problem  of  unemployment  is,  moreover,  greatly 
affected  by  the  degree  to  which  the  labour  force  as  a  whole 
is  mobile  or  immobile.  In  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  where  labour  turnover  is  very  great,  even  very  rapid 
changes  in  technology  may  not  necessarily  cause  any 
margin  of  unemployment.  If  an  industry  loses  in  a  year, 
say,  20  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  in  it,  then  an  improve¬ 
ment  which  dispenses  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  workers 
will  simply  imply  that  in  the  future  the  chances  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  that  industry  will  decline  :  not  that  any  direct 
unemployment  will  be  caused.  Things  may,  however,  be 
very  different  in  countries  where  labour  is  more  specialised 
and  where  custom  and  trade  union  and  other  institutional 
checks  to  free  movement  hamper  the  transfer  of  labour. 
Even  in  the  United  States  the  mobility  of  labour  has  been 
exaggerated  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  last 
decade  of  revolutionary  growth  the  total  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  declining  whilst  production  has  been 
increasing.  It  was  the  growth  of  demand  for  labour  outside 
industry  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  term  which  solved, 
though  it  is  suspected  only  in  part,  the  problem  of  alterna¬ 
tive  occupations.  The  urbanisation  of  the  population 
and  the  decline  of  domestic  life,  together  with  the  growth 
in  the  demand  for  amusement  and  travel  facilities,  has 
greatly  expanded  the  scale  of  the  so-called  “  service 
industries  ”.  Thus,  whilst  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
in  the  long  run  a  growth  in  the  mechanical  forces  at  the 
command  of  mankind  will  mean  that  the  population  can 
no  longer  find  means  of  livelihood,  there  is  also  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  improvements  in  mechanism  and  organisa¬ 
tion  must,  in  the  short  run,  mean  the  reabsorption  of 
workers  in  any  industrial  direction,  still  less  their  re¬ 
absorption  in  the  old  industries  in  which  they  were 
previously  occupied.  This  future  sphere  of  occupation 
may  be  outside  industry,  in  the  old  sense,  altogether  and 
the  process  of  reabsorption  may  be  slow  and  painful. 

IV 

A  second  issue  which  is  raised  by  the  rationalisation 
movement  is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
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larger  units  of  production  and  the  leadership  of  industry. 
There  is  prevalent  in  all  countries  at  the  present  a  mis¬ 
conception  which  may  well  be  called  the  fallacy  of  size. 
It  is  assumed,  that  is,  that  a  growth  in  the  scale  of  enterprise, 
especially  if  associated  with  monopolistic  or  quasi-mono- 
polistic  conditions,  is  in  and  of  itself  a  condition  of 
success  and  of  economic  stability.  The  virtual  breakdown 
of  the  largest  British  shipping  group  may  well  serve  as  a 
warning  against  any  such  easy  assumption.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  large  combinations  are  successful  merely  in  virtue 
of  their  size  :  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  successful 
leadership,  if  allied  to  the  appropriate  technical  conditions 
of  production  and  demand,  promotes  to  a  larger  scale  of 
enterprise,  but  that,  unless  successful  leadership  can  continue 
to  be  guaranteed,  even  successful  combinations  and  large- 
scale  enterprises  will  break  down  again  in  the  course  of 
time.  For  competition  is  not  merely  a  direct  struggle 
between  units  of  production  turning  out  the  same  or  a 
similar  range  of  products  ;  it  also  emerges  in  the  shape  of 
competitive  offering  of  alternative  products  appealing  to 
different  sets  of  tastes,  and  determining,  instead  of  being 
determined  by,  the  consumption-pattern  of  a  given  place 
and  generation.  Thus  the  rationalisation  movement 
ultimately  comes  up  against  a  problem  common  to  industry, 
government  and  the  professions  :  the  methods  by  which 
leadership  is  secured  and  maintained.  Any  large-scale 
organisation  implies  an  hierarchical  organisation ;  the 
emergence,  in  other  words,  of  a  routine  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  By  the  same  token,  then,  large-scale  organisation 
involves  a  loss  of  elasticity,  and,  if  it  is  to  survive  success¬ 
fully,  also  implies  a  substitution  of  conscious  search  for 
new  talent  among  the  lower  ranks  and  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions,  for  that  more  automatic  emergence  of  new  and 
vigorous  talent  which  results  from  the  play  of  competitive 
market  forces  so  long  as  the  units  of  production  are  small 
relatively  to  the  total  output  of  an  industry. 

This  fact,  that  conscious  selection  of  future  leadership 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  problem  of  large-scale  operation, 
is  an  element  weighing  heavily  against  any  assumption  of 
invariable  success.  The  larger  the  scale  upon  which 
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business  is  conducted,  the  longer  the  link  between  the 
heads  of  the  enterprise  and  the  rank  and  file.  Granted 
that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  heads  of  the  enterprise  to 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  talent,  it  is  not 
necessarily  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  intermediate 
links  of  the  chain  to  select  what  are  virtually  additional 
rivals  challenging  the  status  quo.  Thus,  even  if  the 
selection  of  new  talent  really  does  interest  the  de  facto 
leaders,  and  this  cannot  always  be  taken  for  granted,  the 
larger  the  organisation  the  greater  the  chance  that,  in 
practice,  those  best  fitted  to  assume  leadership  in  the  future 
will  not  be  promoted  as  rapidly  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  really  require.  A  loss  of  industrial  efficiency  is 
therefore  involved.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  solve  the 
problem  ad  interim  by  the  selection  of  striking  and  successful 
personalities  from  outside  the  organisation  and  industry 
concerned :  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service,  for  instance, 
or  the  professions.  But  there  are  obvious  limits  to  this 
process,  both  in  this  country,  where  industry  has  been 
drawing  upon  the  Civil  Service,  and  in  America,  where  the 
law  and  journalism  are  important  recruiting  grounds.  For 
these  professions  themselves  offer  great  prizes  to  successful 
contestants,  and,  in  any  case,  before  the  right  selection  can 
be  made  among  the  successful  outside  the  industry  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  choice,  these  contestants  themselves  may 
have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  elasticity  of  mind  and 
readjustment  to  new  conditions  may  no  longer  prove  easy. 

Mere  size  may  prove  a  delusion  in  another  direction. 
At  any  given  moment,  granted  a  certain  grade  and  quality 
of  leadership,  an  effective  limit  to  the  scale  of  organisation 
is  given  by  the  human  factors  involved.  There  are, 
however,  technological  factors  as  well.  Beyond  a  certain 
point  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  organisation  results  in 
technological  inefficiency :  to  a  rise  and  not  to  a  fall  in 
costs  of  production.  It  is  a  conunonplace  of  economic 
science  that  “  division  of  labour  is  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  market.”  This  implies  that  a  scale  of  organisation 
unsuitable  to  the  extent  of  the  market  will  work  with 
greater  overhead  costs  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
the  unit  of  production  had  been  smaller ;  but  a  wider 
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signification  even  than  this  attaches  to  the  point  under 
consideration.  It  is  not  possible,  as  Mr.  Jewelles,  for 
instance,  has  shown  in  the  case  of  textiles,  absolutely 
accurately  to  dovetail  all  processes  in  an  integrated  enter¬ 
prise  :  in  a  word,  the  optimum  size  for  particular  pro¬ 
cesses  is  not  necessarily  the  same,  and  the  net  cost  to  an 
enterprise  of  attempting  to  co-ordinate  processes  with 
different  efficiency  optima  of  operation  may  well  be  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  marketing  mechanism,  which  would 
otherwise  have  integrated  them  through  a  less  organically 
associated  type  of  structure.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to 
dispose  of  issues  such  as  these  by  the  easy  assumption  that 
expert  knowledge  will  indicate  the  point  at  which  to  stop. 
But  expert  knowledge  can  only  determine  the  optimum 
point  after  that  point  has  been  settled  by  a  process  of  trial 
and  error.  To  sum  up,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  large-scale  organisation  is  inherently  more 
stable  than  small-scale  organisation.  And  there  is,  at  all 
events,  the  certain  fact  that  the  scale  of  losses  involved 
when  mistakes  are  made  is  definitely  greater  :  a  fact  well 
illustrated  by  the  events  of  the  present  world-wide 
depression  of  trade. 

V 

The  preceding  discussion  leads  to  two  important  con¬ 
clusions.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  what  is  true  of  some  industries  is  necessarily  true  of 
all,  and  that  the  inevitable  trend  of  industrial  organisation 
is  universally  towards  large-scale  organisation.  Putting 
the  same  point  in  another  way,  the  minimum  conditions 
for  the  emergence  of  large-scale  organisation  are,  firstly, 
an  elastic  demand  for  the  products  of  the  industry  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  justify  large-scale  production ;  and 
secondly,  technological  features  which  enable  increasing 
returns,  i.e.^  diminishing  cost  per  unit  as  the  output 
rises,  to  be  realised.  It  does  not  follow  that  an  industry 
which  exists  to  supply  a  large  aggregate  demand  is  one 
which  necessarily  satisfies  these  two  conditions  simul¬ 
taneously.  For  the  large  aggregate  demand  may  in  fact 
resolve  itself  into  a  large  number  of  specialised  demands 
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for  particular  kinds  and  varieties  of  product ;  so  that,  unless 
the  consumer  can  be  drilled  or  cajoled  into  asking  for  a 
standardised  product,  the  production  units  may  well 
continue  to  be  small  relatively  to  the  total  out-turn  of  the 
industry.  And  an  increase  in  average  wealth,  which 
enables  individuals  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  having 
to  imitate  their  neighbours  and  to  confine  their  purchases 
to  the  standardised  ranges  of  qualities  offered  by  the  market, 
may  prove  to  be  an  effective  barrier  to  the  spread  of  habits 
of  consuming  only  standardised  articles  inculcated  by 
“  high-power  ”  advertising.  But  where  the  two  conditions 
mentioned  are  present,  or  where,  by  advertising,  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  plant,  or  fusion  of  competing  enterprises  and 
domination  of  the  market,  they  can  be  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence,  large-scale  operation  is  possible,  and  the  growth  of 
technical  knowledge  (including  management)  will  increase 
the  scale  of  enterprise  and  cause  its  extension  to  new  fields 
where  conditions  have  hitherto  been  unfavourable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  differentiation  of  tastes  and  the  rise  in 
the  average  income  level  may  cause,  in  other  cases,  a 
reversion  to  a  smaller  scale  of  enterprise,  or  allow  of  the 
co-existence  of  large  and  small  enterprises,  manufacturing 
respectively  for  the  standardised  and  specialised  markets 
in  a  particular  product.  The  survival,  even  the  renascence, 
in  cities  like  New  York  and  London  of  the  specialised  shop, 
in  spite  of  the  competition  of  department  and  chain-store 
is  a  case  in  point.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  fear 
a  complete  elimination  of  the  small  producer,  or  a  universal 
regimentation  of  labour  by  mass-production  process. 
Recent  investigations  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  show  that,  even  in  the  United  States,  the  large 
factory  by  no  means  dominates  the  situation. 

So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  there  is,  secondly, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  rationalisation,  in  the  sense  of 
large-scale  operation,  is  destined  completely  to  solve  our 
industrial  problems.  For  Great  Britain  is,  par  excellence, 
the  country  of  quality  production,  and  an  uncritical  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  ideal  of  mass-production  may  simply  lead  to 
an  intensification  of  competition  in  lines  where  at  present 
British  production  is  complementary  to,  rather  than  directly 
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competitive  with,  the  industries  of  other  countries,  especially 
the  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  success  of  American 
large-scale  production  is  conditioned  by  a  series  of  factors  : 
a  vast  internal  market  with  highly  specialised  characteristics 
due  to  the  American  mode  of  life,  which  find  no  exact 
parallel  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  a  world  which 
is  increasing  in  wealth  is  likely  to  be  an  increasing,  rather 
than  a  declining,  market  for  specialised  products  of 
higher  quality,  and  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
blinded  to  the  implications  of  this  fact  by  the  special 
difficulties  of  the  moment.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  a 
blind  worship  of  large-scale  organisation  to  be  antagonistic 
to  the  true  long-period  interests  of  British  industry.  There 
are  British  industries  to  which  large-scale  organisation  is 
appropriate,  and  there  are  certain  kinds  of  rationalisation 
which  are  appropriate  to  many  forms  of  industry.  But 
discrimination  between  case  and  case  remains  a  primary 
condition  for  the  successful  application  of  the  many 
principles  and  methods  associated  with  the  rationalisation 
movement. 


THE  ENGLISH  CELLAR 


By  T.  Earle  Welby 

“  T^HE  last  word,”  said  Disraeli,  in  malicious  helpful- 
^  ness  when  his  greatest  opponent  had  for  once 
lost  the  thread  of  an  argument,  ”  the  last  word 
was  ‘  infamous.’  ”  The  last  word  of  my  previous  article 
really  was  infamous,  being  the  word  ”  soda-fountain.” 
It  is  a  word  not  to  be  avoided  ;  for  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes  the  national  drink  of  England  is  now  either  something 
sold  from  the  urban  soda-fountain,  or  something  sold  by 
the  wayside  where  a  hideous  white  and  blue  enamelled  sign 
announces  ”  Minerals.” 

Why  the  soda-fountain  was  ever  introduced  into  England 
and  how  mere  aerated  waters  came  to  be  called  minerals 
are  questions  wholly  beyond  me.  Let  it  suffice  that  these 
extraordinary  beverages  have  long  been  regarded  by  the 
wise  as  extremely  dangerous.  Did  not  George  Meredith, 
long  ago,  by  word  of  mouth,  give  us  the  cautionary  tale  of 
the  man  who  exclusively  drank  gasified  waters,  and  died 
suddenly,  whereupon  his  friends,  instead  of  accepting  the 
obvious  explanation,  insisted  upon  an  autopsy,  which  had 
to  be  conducted  by  a  physician  wearing  blue  glasses  to 
shield  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  stalactites  in  the  poor 
wretch’s  interior  ?  With  these  deplorable  drinks  must  be 
lumped  those  half-hearted  frauds,  cider  which  is  not  cider, 
beer  which  is  not  beer,  things  condemned  even  in  the 
country  of  Prohibition,  as  by  the  negro  waiter  who  said  of 
some  such  fluid  :  It  looks  like  beer,  it  smells  like  beer, 
but  when  it  gets  into  you  it  has  no  authority.” 

Beer  abides,  and  the  best  of  it  is  now  as  good  as  English 
beer  ever  was.  This  is  not  a  fashionable  thing  to  say.  For 
years  the  air  has  been  full  of  the  moanings  of  those  who 
imagine  a  golden  age  for  beer,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  wickedness  of  the  great  breweries.  The 
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truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  until  the  nineteenth  century  was 
pretty  well  advanced,  most  small  brewers  and  vendors, 
secure  in  local  monopoly,  adopted  the  most  vicious  methods 
with  beer.  As  late  as  1824,  ^^e  author  of  The  Private 
Brewery  wrote  :  “  It  has  seldom  been  my  fortune  in  a  great 
number  of  years  to  taste  unadulterated  purchased  ale, 
whether  brewed  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the  brewing  districts 
of  the  country.”  For  years  before  that  date  and  for  some 
years  later  an  extremely  harmful  and  highly  intoxicating 
drug,  the  Indian  berry  {coccollus  Indicus)^  was  freely  used  in 
beer  ;  and  willow  bark,  walnut  leaf,  quassia,  gentian,  aloes, 
entered  into  the  production  of  what  was  sold  in  hundreds 
of  establishments  and  more  particularly  in  the  abominable 
beer-houses  produced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Act. 
However  the  limited  number  of  favourably  placed 
individuals  may  have  fared,  the  nation  as  a  whole  never 
had  pure  beer,  wholesome  and  maintained  to  the  standard 
of  the  particular  brewery,  until  such  great  concerns  as 
Barclay,  Allsop,  Bass,  rose  into  command  of  the  market. 
But  that  the  evil  continued  longer  than  is  commonly 
supposed  is  made  manifest  in  a  piece  of  evidence  which 
will  probably  be  unfamiliar  to  most  people  in  this  country. 
I  call  as  witness  Baudelaire,  who,  writing  to  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  I  think  somewhere  about  the  year  i860,  most 
earnestly  warned  him  against  drinking  any  English  beer 
available  in  Paris  except  that  emanating  from  Messieurs 
Allsop,  or  Messieurs  Bass,  a  touching  proof  of  one  great 
poet’s  solicitude  for  the  health  of  another,  but  more 
pertinently  for  us  a  reminder  that  the  evil  continued  into  a 
time  within  the  memory  of  still-living  veterans. 

But  beer  is  hardly  what  one  thinks  of  when  there  is  talk 
of  a  cellar.  Still  less  now  does  anyone  think  of  whisky  as 
a  constituent  of  the  cellar.  For  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  English  people,  Scotch  whisky 
is  a  proprietary  article  bought  by  the  bottle,  and  carrying 
no  guarantee  of  precise  origin.  It  is  a  blend  of  malt  spirit 
and  grain  spirit,  some  unspecified  proportion  of  which 
may  be  genuine  Highland  malt  made  in  the  genuine  old 
pot  still.  Certain  of  these  proprietary  whiskies  are  not 
despicable,  a  very  few  are  in  their  sort  quite  good,  and 
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undoubtedly  it  is  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  count  on  a 
minimum  of  quality  and  a  familiar  flavour  at  a  fixed  price 
wherever  one  may  be  ;  but  the  proprietary  whiskies  are 
not  Scotch  whisky  as  the  connoisseur  understands  it. 
The  great  Highland  unblended  malt  whiskies,  of  which  I 
suppose  Smith’s  Glenlivet  to  be  the  very  finest,  and  of 
which  Lagavullan  is  perhaps  the  most  catholic  in  appeal, 
are  quite  another  affair.  They  are  worthy  of  being  kept 
in  a  cask  in  the  cellar,  or  rather  of  being  kept  as  to  each  in 
a  couple  or  trio  of  casks  of  different  age,  so  that  when 
cask  “  A  ”  is  nearly  half  consumed  it  may  be  replenished 
from  the  slightly  younger  cask  “  B,”  and  the  cask  “  B  ” 
from  the  still  younger  cask  “  C,”  on  pretty  well  the  Sherry 
solera  system.  Only,  nowadays,  who  has  a  mind  so  to 
treat  Scotch  whisky  ?  And  how  many  of  us  even  with  the 
mind  to  it  would  have  the  means  to  engage  ourselves  in  the 
maturing  and  refreshing  of  Scotch  whisky  ? 

It  is  time,  however,  to  pass  to  what  is  most  proper  to 
the  cellar,  wine  itself.  The  history  of  the  English  cellar 
does  not  extend  over  more  than  a  few  decades.  To  be 
sure,  if  the  cellar  be  defined  merely  as  a  place  in  which 
alcoholic  beverages  are  temporarily  lodged,  the  cellar  is  a 
very  ancient  institution  and  still  survives ;  but  there  could 
be  no  storing  of  wine  in  order  that  it  might  acquire  bottle- 
age  until  the  cork  and  the  corkscrew  and  the  bottle  of 
“  binnable  ”  and  not  bulbous  shape  came  into  existence,  so 
that  we  need  not  look  back  for  much  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half. 

When  we  are  so  taken  back  we  may  also  be  taken  aback. 
Some  of  the  wines  in  which  our  grandfathers  and  fathers 
rightly  gloried  were  either  not  developed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  or  were  wrongly  estimated  here  or  were  seldom 
obtainable  in  England.  The  history  of  British  fiscal 
interference  between  the  English  connoisseur  and  the  wines 
of  his  natural  preference  is  far  too  complicated  to  be  dealt 
with  here  ;  enough  that  from  the  eighteenth  century  onwards, 
until  Mr.  Gladstone  wisely  cut  down  the  duty  on  light 
French  wines  (but  simultaneously  spoilt  all  by  throwing 
the  wine  trade  cheaply  open  to  grocers),  the  Englishman 
was  forced  away  from  French  wines  and  driven  to 
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favour  Port.  That  there  is  something  in  good  Port  suited 
to  the  English  character  and  to  the  English  climate  is 
unquestionable,  and  seeing  that  for  two  hundred  years 
English  firms  have  dominated  the  Portuguese  wine  industry, 
we  are  entitled  to  boast  of  Port  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
produced  under  the  British  flag.  But  that  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Port  in  the  typical  British  cellar  for  a  century  or 
so  really  represents  English  taste  is  a  belief  than  can  be 
held  only  by  those  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  story  of 
the  fiscal  favouring  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  penalisation 
of  French  wines. 

During  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Claret  was  on  the  whole  more  widely  appreciated  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  That  is  to  say  that,  whereas,  roughly 
speaking,  the  appreciation  of  it  in  England  was  confined 
to  aristocratic  circles,  in  Scotland  it  was  also  quite 
commonly  appreciated  in  certain  professional  and  business 
circles.  Burgundy  probably  had  a  shorter  period  of  intel¬ 
ligent  valuation  in  the  English  cellar  than  almost  any  great 
wine,  always  excepting  its  southern,  and  not  very  near, 
neighbour.  Hermitage.  The  blame  is  not  entirely  to  be 
put  on  the  English  consumer,  for  Burgundy  has  increasingly 
been  a  wine  in  regard  to  which,  consequent  on  the  minute 
subdivision  of  the  great  vineyards,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
sure  of  obtaining  the  same  thing  by  citing  the  same  name  and 
year.  Hermitage  had  its  hour  in  the  English  cellar,  and 
in  English  literature,  with  Meredith  conspicuously  lifting 
up  his  voice  in  its  eulogy  ;  but  it  is  utterly  gone  from  us 
now,  partly  because  both  the  white  and  the  red  need  more 
time  for  mellowing  than  in  our  hasty  days  we  are  prepared 
to  give  them,  partly  because  the  red  throws  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sediments,  partly  because  supplies  are  small. 
Champagne  was,  in  the  ’sixties,  almost  a  popular  wine  in 
England,  so  lightly  taxed  that  in  the  blessed  epoch  some  of 
the  best  of  it  could  be  commonly  obtained  for  about  six 
shillings  a  bottle  ;  but  for  years  past  it  has  been  no  mors 
than  the  beverage  purchased  at  “  Brighter  London  ”  cabaret 
shows  at  about  three  times  the  price  it  has  in  the  retail 
market. 

Sherry  has  been  through  many  phases  in  England.  At 
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;  one  time,  rather  late  in  the  Victorian  era,  Sherry  and  bitters 

\  had  a  certain  illogical  vogue,  and  this  method  of  spoiling 

[  good  or  disguising  bad  Sherry  is  by  no  means  unknown 

[  now.  There  was  also  a  craze  for  “  special  old  brown  Sherry  ”, 

[  in  other  words,  mostly  for  Sherry  full  of  caramel  and  likely 

;  to  produce  liver.  Here,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  some 

progress,  and  there  is  an  increasing  though  still  not  very 

large  demand  for  the  light,  pale,  dry  Sherries,  in  which  the 

j  virtues  of  the  wine  can  be  best  appreciated.  Madeira  of 

I  the  first  quality  is  now  hardly  more  than  a  memory  ;  the 

terrible  maladies  which  struck  down  the  Madeira  vineyards 

and  the  decline  of  demand  from  the  East  Indies  were  fatal 
1  , 

'  to  the  wine. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  vineyards  smitten  by  the  phylloxera 
I  and  didiuniy  the  caprices  of  British  statesmen  more  con¬ 

cerned  to  make  gestures  of  political  hostility  or  friendship 
than  to  ensure  a  supply  of  wholesome  and  pleasant  wine 
to  the  nation,  the  economic  changes  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  all  these  have  counted  for  less  than  the  weakening 
^  of  a  certain  ideal  of  culture.  For  a  considerable  period, 

I  call  it  three-quarters  of  a  century,  it  was  a  part  of  good 

breeding  to  have  some  knowledge  and  discrimination  in 
regard  to  wine.  The  host,  whatever  his  means,  was  not 
merely  a  person  willing  to  foot  the  bill  at  a  place  of  public 
!  entertainment ;  and  places  of  public  entertainment  were 

•  kept  in  check  by  the  admirable  system  of  corkage,  whereby 

a  host  was  not  bound  to  take  whatever  the  establishment 
offered,  but  could  introduce  his  own  wines  so  long  as  he 
was  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  For  many  years  past, 
I  there  has  been  no  sort  of  check  on  hotels  and  restaurants 

in  this  respect,  and  the  average  customer  has  kept  no 
[  cellar  from  which,  even  where  the  system  of  corkage  is 

still  working,  he  can  introduce  his  own  wines.  The  most 
of  the  restaurants  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
their  customers  are  either  so  wealthy  as  not  to  care  what 
they  pay  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  quality  of  what 
they  are  getting.  There  has  thus  grown  up  among  thous¬ 
ands  of  our  people  the  belief  that  wine  is  a  very  expensive 
luxury  to  be  used  only  when  revelling  outside  the  home, 
and  then  under  conditions  of  vehement  jazz  music  and 
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blatant  illumination  which  preclude  consideration  of  its 
quality.  But  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom  in  regard  to  wine 
is  the  study,  diurnal  and  in  domestic  tranquillity,  of  the 
well-bred  secondary  wines,  the  wines  not  too  wonderful 
or  costly  to  be  taken  on  ordinary  occasions.  In  short,  the 
private  cellar,  be  it  no  more  than  a  cupboard  holding  five 
or  six  half-dozens,  is  essential  to  everyone  who  aspires  to 
be  more  than  a  vulgar  patron  of  the  flashiest  restaurants. 

There  might  perhaps  be  a  better  chance  for  a  revival 
of  enlightened  interest  in  wine  in  this  country  if  there  were 
closer  association  between  those  who  collect  old  English 
wine  glasses  and  decanter  labels  and  those  who  appreciate 
the  wines  for  which  those  glasses  and  labels  were  designed. 
Considered  simply  as  craftsman’s  work,  many  of  the  glasses 
and  labels  are  extremely  attractive.  The  extraordinary 
purity  of  colour  and  elegance  of  shape  in  the  best  eighteenth- 
century  English  wine  glasses  can  hardly  be  over-praised 
on  purely  aesthetic  grounds  ;  so,  also,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  over-praise,  on  similar  grounds,  the  charming  Battersea 
enamel  decanter  labels  or  bottle  tickets  produced  for  about 
twenty  years  from  1750,  and  the  silver  labels  made  by  such 
artists  as  Blakley  and  Brind.^  As  it  happens,  however, 
the  majority  of  those  who  collect  fine  old  glass  and  fine 
decanter  labels  care  precious  little  about  wine,  though 
probably  no  one  who  cares  for  wine  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  charm  of  the  labels  on  the  glasses.  The  revival  of 
educated  interest  in  wine  is  thus  denied  one  of  its  natural 
allies. 

Then  again,  the  feminine  influence  is  hostile  to  the  serious 
discussion  of  wine  at  or  after  dinner.  The  man  who  per¬ 
sisted  in  talking  wine  to  his  woman  partner  during  dinner 
would  speedily  find  himself  rebuffed  ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  discuss  either  wine  or  anything  else  in  the  ten  minutes 
that  elapse  between  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  and  rejoining 
the  women  in  another  room.  A  complete  revival,  in  short, 
presupposes  a  masculine  society  and  leisurely  conversation 
about  the  wines  consumed.  And  as  for  interest  in  con- 

'  In  addition  to  the  signed  work  of  such  artists,  bearing  their  per¬ 
sonal  touch,  there  are  some  admirable  examples  of  tickets  made  from 
dies,  especially  those  associated  with  the  name  of  Giles. 
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temporary  wine  glasses  and  decanters  and  other  appur¬ 
tenances,  the  average  supplier  of  them  will  not  mend  his 
wicked  ways  until  the  purchase  of  such  things  is  under¬ 
taken,  separately  and  seriously,  by  the  man  of  the  house 
instead  of  being  merely  an  incident  in  the  complete  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  house  or  flat  at  the  caprice  of  the  woman  of  the 
house.  Most  of  the  glass  sold  by  the  stores  and  “  complete 
house  furnishers  ”  is  thoroughly  unsuited  to  its  purpose. 
The  commonest  fault  is  that  the  glasses  are  too  small,  with 
the  result  that,  unless  the  diners  are  to  be  denied  more  than 
a  mere  sip,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  them  to  the  brim,  whereas 
with  good  wine  no  glass  should  ever  be  filled  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  capacity.  Almost  as  common  a  fault  is 
the  shape,  which  dissipates  instead  of  concentrating  the 
bouquet  of  wine  ;  in  other  words,  a  shape  in  which  the  top 
of  the  glass  is  wider  than  any  other  part  of  it,  instead  of 
being  pinched  in  to  a  form  something  like  that  of  a  tulip. 

But  for  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  a  revival  of  sorts  is 
coming.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  expect  that  a 
knowledge  of  wine  will  ever  again  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  gentleman’s  education,  but  the  minority  of 
enlightened  lovers  of  wine  are  being  made  the  more  active 
and  eloquent  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  a  minority,  and 
they  are  also  finding  increased  support  from  science.  Not 
so  long  ago  a  very  distinguished  scientist  pointed  the  moral 
of  that  disastrous  small-scale  experiment  in  Prohibition 
carried  out  in  the  Pacific,  whereby  mortality  among  the 
indigenous  population  was  enormously  increased,  until 
research  revealed  that  only  through  fermented  liquor 
could  the  people  with  a  very  limited  food  supply  obtain 
enough  vitamins.  Whatever  else  wine  may  have  to  fear, 
it  is  not  the  extension  of  genuinely  scientific  research. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  attention  is  given  by  true 
scientists  to  wine,  the  higher  wine  will  stand  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  informed  people.  In  France,  where  there  is  uncom¬ 
monly  little  prejudice  to  combat,  wine  in  all  its  aspects 
has  been  very  carefully  considered  by  scientists  from  the 
time  of  Pasteur’s  investigations  to  the  present  day,  because 
the  production  of  wine  is  one  of  the  major  French  industries 
and  the  one  of  which  the  most  patriotic  Frenchmen  are 
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proudest.  England,  producing  no  wine  from  the  grape, 
has  had  no  industrial  reason  for  scientific  inquiry,  which  has 
consequently  tended  to  become  the  hobby  of  cranks  eager 
to  confuse  together  all  fluids  containing  alcohol,  as  if  methy¬ 
lated  spirits,  which  can  produce  blindness  and  madness, 
and  the  finest  of  vintage  Claret  were  virtually  the  same  thing. 
We  are  moving  past  those  crudities,  and  the  best  scientific 
opinion  in  England  is  moving  towards  confirmation  of  what 
wise  men  have  so  long  known  by  intuition  and  experience, 
that  good  wine  is  a  blessed  thing.  I  myself  many  years  ago 
heard  it  declared  by  one  who  had  earned  a  reputation 
first  as  physician  and  then  as  anthropologist  that,  next  to 
the  assumption  of  the  upright  attitude,  nothing  had  done  so 
much  to  raise  man  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  brute  beast 
as  the  discovery  and  use  of  fermented  liquor. 

That  may  have  been  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  plain  that 
among  us  the  claims  of  wine  will  be  increasingly  pressed  by 
scientists  as  well  as  by  the  minority  of  connoisseurs.  And  if 
the  total  number  of  English  appreciators  of  wine  should 
still  remain  relatively  small,  that  will  not  be  a  matter  for 
unmixed  regret.  After  all,  the  vineyard  areas  producing 
really  fine  wine  are  very  small.  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  the  great  vineyards  of  the  Cote  de  Nuit  extend  only  a 
little  over  300  acres  and  produce  only  from  600  to  yoo 
hogsheads  of  wine  to  meet  the  whole  world’s  demand. 
Seeing  that  the  Burgundians  themselves,  the  rest  of  the 
French,  and  the  Belgians,  eagerly  seek  out  these  wines,  the 
fraction  available  for  import  into  this  country  is  minute, 
and  were  there  any  general  demand  for  them,  it  would  be  a 
case  of  the  average  Englishman  getting  a  teaspoonful  a  year. 

But  though  there  is  no  reason  to  desire  the  conversion  of 
the  entire  English  populace  to  choice  Burgundies  and  Clarets, 
there  is  very  good  reason  to  desire  the  exclusion  by  law  of 
spurious  and  faulty  wines.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
Premier,  there  has  been  no  English  statesman  seriously 
concerned  about  what  the  people  like  :  it  is  time  some 
English  government  entered  into  treaties  with  France, 
Germany,  Spain  and  other  great  wine  growing  coimtries, 
by  which  there  should  be  admitted  into  this  country  only 
wines  contained  in  an  agreed  list,  those  to  be  guaranteed 
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by  the  foreign  Power  to  be  not  only  actually  of  the  region 
on  the  labels,  but  made  from  the  characteristic  and  “  noble  ” 
grape  of  that  region.* 

Statesmanship,  after  all,  is  not  only  the  business  of  caring 
for  the  majority,  but  the  art  of  taking  some  heed  of  valuable 
minorities.  Is  it  too  wild  a  dream  that  there  may  some 
day  arise  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  will  allow, 
within  certain  limits,  a  concession  to  those  of  the  King’s 
subjects  who  have  providently  and  patiently  locked  up  money 
in  their  cellars,  instead  of  squandering  it  on  vulgar  pleasures? 
When  that  day  comes,  there  will  once  more  be,  not  as  a 
rarity,  the  English  Cellar. 


*  It  is,  or  should  be,  a  well  known  fact  that  Burgundy  can  be 
geograpHcally  genuine,  and  yet  be  made  from  the  Camay  instead  of 
the  Pinot  noir,  and  so  false  to  the  character  of  the  C6te  d’Or  wines, 
though  the  Camay  5rields  some  very  good  wines,  with  a  character  of 
their  own,  in  the  not  far  distant  Beaujolais  vineyards. 


BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE 


The  Future  of  Europe 


By  C.  F.  Melville 


The  London  Conference  in  July  carried  out  a  job  of 
temporary  financial  plumbing,  described  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Stimson  as  “  stopping  up  the  hole  in  the 
bath.”  Translated  into  financial  terms,  this  meant  that 
the  Conference  decided  that  the  first  essential  was  the 
taking  of  international  measures  for  the  maintenance  in 
Geraiany  of  existing  credits  before  considering  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  new  ones. 

The  next  step — to  borrow  another  simile  from  the 
Conference  delegates — ^was  a  matter  of  “refrigeration”,  for 
it  was  decided  to  create  a  “  freezing  committee  ”  for  the 
purpose  of  “  freezing  ”  credits  already  in  Germany  against 
any  possibility  of  their  suddenly  flowing  out  again.  This 
was  successfully  achieved,  as  far  as  the  principal  banks  in 
the  interested  countries  were  concerned  ;  and  this  inter¬ 
national  action,  coupled  with  additional  measures  of  German 
self-help,  ensured  that  there  would  not  be  another  run  on 
foreign  credits  in  Germany  for  some  months  to  come.  It 
was  generally  understood  that  remedial  measures  on  a 
more  permanent  basis  would  have  to  be  considered  later 
in  the  year,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  patching  up  done  by 
the  London  Conference  would  suffice  for  the  time  being. 

With  the  exception  of  the  question  of  the  smaller  states 
— Greece,  Roumania  and  Jugoslavia,  who  will  need  credits 
if  they  are  to  make  their  quota  to  the  Hoover  Plan 
without  suffering — ^the  immediate  problems  in  connection 
with  both  the  Hoover  Plan  and  the  German  financial 
crisis  appeared  to  have  been  dealt  with  satisfactorily, 
when,  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  London  Conference, 
Britain  was  caught  in  the  backwash  of  the  German 
trouble. 
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Gold  withdrawals  from  London,  mostly  to  France,  began 
to  take  place  on  an  alarming  scale.  The  conventional 
French  explanation  at  the  time  was  that  it  was  an  ordinary 
if  regrettable  matter,  certain  people  in  France  seeing  an 
opportunity  for  making  a  little  profit  on  the  exchange.  It 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  this.  But  it  had  far  more  to 
do  with  that  ominous  word — which  had  had  such  a  tragic 
ring  during  the  worst  moments  of  the  German  crisis — that 
frightening  word  “  Confidence  ”  (or  rather  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence). 

Foreign  bankers,  not  all  of  them  French,  began  to  be 
nervous  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  instability  of  the 
German  situation  upon  the  financial  soundness  of  Britain, 
owing  to  the  extensive  lendings  to  Germany  on  the  part  of 
this  country.  The  trouble,  it  seems,  was  precipitated  by 
Swiss  bankers  suddenly  unloading  their  sterling  in  exchange 
for  dollars  and  francs,  and  the  pound  sterling  then  began 
to  “  wobble 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Bank  Rate  went  up  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Later,  the  Bank  of  England  made  approaches 
to  the  Banque  de  France.  These  advances  were  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  received  with  a  conspicuous  degree  of  warmth 
by  the  French,  who  had  been  nursing  grievances  anent  the 
part  played  behind  the  scenes  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  attempt  to  turn  the  London  Conference 
into  an  instrument  for  the  revision  of  the  financial  clauses  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

However,  Sir  Robert  Kindersley,  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
whose  reputation  for  tact  is  international,  finally  succeeded 
in  arranging  for  an  accommodation  from  the  Banque  de 
France  ;  M.  Moret,  the  Governor  of  the  Banque  de 
France,  brought  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  America ; 
and  the  result  was  a  credit  for  £50,000,000,  borne  in 
equal  parts  by  the  Central  Banks  of  France  and  America, 
which  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  England 
on  August  ist. 

This  accommodation  was  designed  to  ease  the  situation 
in  the  City  against  the  eventuality  of  further  gold  with¬ 
drawals,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  to  help  London  to 
maintain  its  credits  in  Germany. 
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The  immediate  repercussion  of  this  arrangement  was 
that  central  banking  relations  between  London  and  Paris 
again  became  closer,  and  the  political  atmosphere  less 
charged  with  currents — or  rather,  undercurrents — of  mutual 
antipathy,  than  had  been  the  case  during  the  London 
Conference  (when  Franco-British  differences  over  the 
scope  of  the  London  Conference  resulted  in  some  sections 
of  the  British  Press  expressing  open  hostility  to  France, 
which  hostility  was  reciprocated  with  equal  heat  by  certain 
sections  of  the  French  Press). 

Unfortunately  the  effect  of  the  Franco- American  credit 
on  the  pound  sterling  was  short  lived,  for  the  initial  lack  of 
foreign  confidence  in  the  financial  soundness  of  this  country, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  was  suddenly  made  more 
marked  by  a  belief  which  spread  rapidly  over  the  Continent, 
that  our  budgetary  deficit  entailed  the  possibility  of  national 
insolvency. 

Barely  a  month  had  passed  before  the  £50,000,000  credit, 
used  to  bolster  up  the  pound  sterling,  was  virtually  ex¬ 
hausted.  On  the  eve  of  the  formation  of  the  National 
Government  forty-five  of  those  fifty  millions  had  already 
been  absorbed. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the 
British  crisis  per  se^  which  is  covered  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  my  subject  to  refer,  in  passing, 
to  the  fact  that  an  additional  Franco- American  credit  of 
£So,ooo,ooo  was  secured  by  this  country.  The  French 
were  first  in  the  field  with  willingness  to  make  this  loan, 
intimating,  however,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
U.S.  bankers  to  be  associated  with  it.  The  “  terms”,  if 
they  may  be  so  described,  of  the  Franco- American  assist¬ 
ance,  involved  the  formation  of  a  British  Government, 
pledged  to  carry  out  national  economies  calculated  to 
balance  the  Budget  and  restore  international  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  Britain’s  financial  position. 


The  most  striking  aspect  revealed  by  this  r^um6  of 
events  is  the  emergence  of  France  as  the  dominating  factor 
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in  the  European  situation.  For  the  lead  in  international 
affairs  has  now  definitely  passed,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  from  London  to  Paris.  French  diplomacy  has  “  a 
gold  cover  ”.  In  a  word,  the  soundness  of  the  internal 
economic  structure  of  France  has  provided  her  with  the 
financial  “  material  ”  for  a  powerful  foreign  political 
policy,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Britain  the  difficulties  of  the 
internal  economic  situation,  together  with  financial 
uncertainty,  have  necessitated  the  substitution  of  a 
“  platonic  ”  for  a  forward  policy  in  foreign  affairs. 

By  virtue  of  her  “  gold-cover  diplomacy  ”  France  has 
succeeded  in  dismembering  the  revangiste  groupings  which 
were  in  course  of  formation  in  Europe  against  herself  and 
her  smaller  allies.  Hungary  has  been  detached  from 
Fascist  Italy’s  expansionist  schemes,  and  her  own  revisionist 
programme  aimed  against  the  Little  Entente  States  has 
consequently  been  damped  down.  Germany  and  Austria 
have  had  to  renounce  their  Customs  Union  project,  tem¬ 
porarily  at  least ;  and  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  Bank 
of  England  over  the  Banque  de  France  in  respect  of 
Austria  has  accordingly  been  nullified.  Italy’s  dreams  of 
an  Italo-German-Russian  bloc  cannot  now  materialise. 
And,  lastly,  the  way  is  now  clear  for  (i)  the  realisation  of 
the  Danubian  economic  federation,  and  (2)  the  exploration 
of  the  possibilities  of  some  kind  of  settlement  of  the  Franco- 
German  question. 

These  are  the  hard  politico-financial  facts  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  and,  the  facts  being  as  they  are,  while 
one  can  welcome  the  improved  conditions  both  in  regard 
to  the  German  and  British  crises  and  the  atmosphere  of 
Franco-British  relations,  it  would  nevertheless  be  idle  to 
contend  that  these  improvements  are  necessarily  so  profound 
or  so  permanent  as  superficially  they  may  appear  to  be. 
For  the  German  situation  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
bold  and  constructive  spirit,  the  position  of  the  smaller 
powers  in  regard  to  the  Hoover  plan  to  be  regulated,  and 
the  psychological  rapport  between  Britain  and  France  to  be 
finally  adjusted.  These  problems  will  become  more 
marked  and  their  solution  more  imperative  as  this  year 
draws  towards  its  close,  especially  as  the  dawn  of  the  new 
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year  will  bring  with  it  the  fateful  General  Disarmament 
Conference. 


With  these  major  questions  still  to  be  faced — ^and  having 
to  be  faced  in  the  near  future — the  time  would  seem  to  be 
opportune  to  take  up  again  the  question  I  put  in  these 
columns  last  January  :  “  Whither  Europe  ?  ” 

A  certain  section  of  the  London  daily  Press,  which 
recently  made  an  attack  on  the  League  of  Nations,  appears 
to  think  that  the  solution  of  Europe’s  problem  is  to  be 
found  through  the  inception  of  an  Anglo-German- American 
alliance  aimed  at  the  isolation  of  France.  Quite  apart 
from  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  French  political 
method  in  Europe,  and  taking  the  matter  purely  from  the 
angle  of  practical  politics,  it  is  clear  that  the  hard  facts  of 
the  international  situation  in  general,  and  of  Britain’s  own 
situation  in  particular,  make  such  a  solution  impracticable, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  Britain. 

Let  us  examine  the  reasons  for  this  : — 

In  the  first  place  the  United  States  would  not  agree  to 
such  a  proposition;  politically,  because  she  does  not  desire 
the  entanglement  of  European  alliances,  and  financially, 
because  she  has  a  paramount  interest  as  great  as  that  of 
France  in  preserving  the  principle  of  Reparations  and  Debts 
Payments.  Finally,  of  course,  when  the  Hoover  Moratorium 
Year  has  run  its  course,  the  Debts  and  Reparations 
question  will  have  to  be  the  subject  of  further  international 
deliberation,  and  this  problem  hangs  like  a  shadow  over 
the  various  other  problems  to  be  dealt  with,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  This  is,  however,  yet  an  additional 
reason  why  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  any 
schemes  in  the  meantime  calculated  to  prejudice  the  Debts 
and  Reparations  question  in  advance.  For  even  as  France 
is  insistent  upon  politico-financial  guarantees  in  respect  of 
Germany,  so  is  the  United  States  insistent  upon  others 
of  a  financial  nature. 

Secondly,  as  both  the  London  Conference  and  the 
subsequent  French  credits  to  Britain  amply  demonstrated, 
France — ^who  has  been  pursuing  a  more  cautious  lending 
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policy  than  either  Britain  or  the  United  States — is  now 
in  an  extremely  strong  financial  position,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  consider  any  final  solution  of  the  German 
financial  problem  or  the  ramifications  of  that  problem  in 
connection  with  Debts  and  Reparations  without  taking 
French  collaboration  into  account. 

This  being  the  case,  the  continuance  of  the  recent  Press 
recrimination  between  Britain  and  France  would  but  tend 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  school  of  political  thought  in 
Paris,  which  believes  a  direct  settlement  between  Berlin 
and  Paris  to  be  both  possible  and  desirable. 

This  school  of  thought  is  inclined  to  think  that  Germany 
may  yet  be  compelled  by  the  urge  of  necessity  to  come  to 
Paris  again  for  financial  help,  and  that  the  influence  of 
poverty  in  Germany  and  political  expediency  in  France 
might  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  Franco- German 
detente  based  on  liberal  financial  assistance  in  exchange  for 
some  sort  of  compromise  on  the  question  of  political 
guarantees. 

Those  who  hold  this  point  of  view  in  France  might 
perhaps  be  led,  if  needs  be,  to  go  even  further,  and,  while 
paying  lip-service  to  “  Briandism  ”  and  the  ideology  of 
the  Franco-British  Entente  Cordiale,  tend  to  pursue  a 
policy  from  which  the  spirit  both  of  Briandism  and  the 
Entente  would  have  departed.  Such  a  policy  could  even 
envisage  a  Franco-German  mariage  de  convenancey  mainly 
on  French  terms  as  to  the  marriage  settlement,  which  might 
lead  eventually  to  some  sort  of  mdnage  a  trois  to  include 
Russia. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there 
is  a  certain  school  of  thought  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  which 
for  some  time  past  has  been  toying  with  the  hypothetical 
idea  of  Germany  acting  as  a  bridge  between  Moscow  and 
Paris.  As  to  the  Russian  antipathy  for  Britain,  and  the 
consequent  receptivity  of  the  Soviets  to  any  such  idea, 
there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

Such  a  conception  might  easily  lead  to  a  United  States 
of  Europe  very  different  from  M.  Briand’s  original  scheme, 
for  it  would  mean  a  European  bloc  which  left  Britain  out 
of  account.  It  may  well  be  asked  :  what  of  Italy,  which 
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country  appears  to  be  friendly  to  ourselves  ?  But  the  answer 
to  this  is  that  Italy  is  too  poor  financially  to  hold  out 
against  such  a  powerful  European  combination,  and  that 
in  any  case  she  has  been  immobilised  in  the  international 
political  field  by  the  present  French  supremacy  in  Europe. 

However  improbable  all  this  may  seem  at  the  moment, 
when  British  sympathy  for  Germany  is  vocal  and  Franco- 
German  relations  apparently  never  so  acidulous,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  hypothesis  which  cannot  entirely  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  For  money  talks  and  France  has  the  money. 

This  possibility  is  not  without  precedent.  As  far  back 
as  the  end  of  the  Ruhr  struggle  there  were  definite  proposals 
afoot  for  a  marriage  between  Lorraine  iron  and  Ruhr  coal ; 
and  when  some  of  the  German  industrial  magnates,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  French  for  their  part  in  the 
organisation  of  passive  resistance,  were  released  from 
captivity,  they  went  almost  direct  from  the  prison  cell  to 
the  conf^erence  room  to  discuss  a  Franco-German  industrial 
rapprochement  with  the  leaders  of  the  Comity  des  Forges. 

This  industrial  rapprochement  might  have  materialised  but 
for  the  fact  that  M.  Poincare  had  set  his  face  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  possible,  of  course,  that 
events  might  take  a  different  course,  and  Dr.  Bruning, 
finding  himself  between  the  devil  of  French  political 
demands  and  the  deep  sea  of  German  Nationalist  opposition, 
might  be  superseded  by  a  government  of  nominees  of 
Hitler  and  Huegenburg,  which  would  embark  on  a  policy 
of  Treaty  repudiation,  in  which  case  Franco- German 
relations  would  reach  breaking  point. 

Yet  again  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  these  two  alterna¬ 
tives  will  take  place.  For  it  is  equally  possible  that  a 
solution  of  the  German  problem  may  be  found  along  the 
lines  favoured  by  Dr.  Bruning  and  within  the  framework 
of  international  obligation  and  understanding. 

But  from  whichever  of  these  angles  one  may  regard  the 
future  of  this  question,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  satisfactory  solution  which  does  not  envisage 
international  collaboration,  including  principally  the 
collaborative  effort  of  London,  Paris,  and  Washington.  For 
this,  some  kind  of  understanding  between  ourselves  and  the 
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French  is  manifestly  necessary — ^the  moral  of  which  is 
pointed  in  no  uncertain  way  by  the  recent  negotiations 
between  the  Central  Banks  of  Ix)ndon  and  Paris — ^which 
understanding,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  would  eventually 
broaden  out  into  an  Anglo-French-German  understanding 
in  friendly  relation  with  the  United  States. 

To  maintain  such  a  necessary  basis  of  understanding 
between  London  and  Paris,  a  good  deal  of  give  and  take  is 
required  on  both  sides.  The  French  on  their  part  would 
be  well  advised  to  be  content  with  the  additional  security 
which  has  accrued  to  them  from  the  recent  development 
of  the  European  situation,  and  to  handle  with  moderation 
and  caution  the  powerful  political  and  financial  forces  which 
are  now,  in  consequence,  at  their  command.  It  would  be 
in  the  eventual  interests  of  France  herself,  no  less  than  of 
Europe  generally,  if  she  has  the  wisdom  to  avoid  exaggerated 
politico-financial  exultation.  In  a  word  :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  France  will  take  long-sighted  rather  than  short-sighted 
views. 

On  our  part  it  would  be  equally  advisable  to  avoid 
chagrin.  For  there  is  at  least  a  moral  in  this  situation  for 
Britain,  the  moral  that  a  sound  internal  situation  is  the  only 
basis  for  a  successful  foreign  policy.  It  would  not  help 
matters  if  British  public  opinion  were  to  confuse  the 
French  pre-occupation  over  Security  with  expansionism 
or  Napoleonism. 

IV 

But  most  necessary  of  all,  to  my  mind,  is  the  avoidance 
of  mutual  recrimination.  Recently  there  has  been  a  very 
real  danger  of  a  psychological  kind,  a  sort  of  drift  on  both 
sides  into  an  emotional  phobia  one  for  the  other.  While, 
therefore,  a  specious  sentimentality  about  the  Entente 
Cordiale  can  but  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  putting  out 
a  smoke-screen  of  false  sentiment  which  could  but  obscure 
the  realities,  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  even  more 
dangerous  to  let  develop  unchecked  a  revival  of  emotional 
antipathies  such  asjexisted  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda 
period. 

In  this  respect,  talk  here  of  “  isolating  France  can 
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but  provoke  similar  talk  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
of  “  isolating  ”  Britain,  and,  moreover,  can  but  encourage 
politico-financial  chauvinism  in  French  foreign  policy 
generally.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  ill-informed  and  rather 
dangerous  nonsense  as  the  recent  press  attack  here  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  time  has  come  when  the  more 
yellow  organs  of  the  yellow  press  of  both  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Boulevards  would  do  well  to  pause  and  think  and  cry 
halt  before  they  do  any  more  harm.  A  similar  injunction 
might,  with  equal  profit  to  the  international  situation,  be 
given  to  the  more  violent  organs  of  the  German  nationalist 
press. 

The  present  is  the  ideal  moment  to  make  a  plea  for  a 
further  improvement  in  the  psychological  feeling  between 
the  French  and  ourselves.  For  the  incidence  of  Britain’s 
crisis,  and  the  response  of  the  French  to  our  immediate 
needs,  has  demonstrated  the  essential  fact  that  to-day 
great  states  are  inter-related  and  inter-dependent,  especially 
in  the  financial  field.  Britain  needed  French  help  in  the 
hour  of  crisis.  And  France,  on  her  part,  realised  that  a 
catastrophe  in  British  credit  would  have  had  international 
repercussions,  which  would  inevitably  have  resulted  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment  to  herself.  The  rates  of  self- 
interest  in  these  matters  are  inevitably,  and  quite  properly, 
higher  than  the  actual  rates  of  interest  on  the  loans  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Marquess  of  Reading,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
the  majority  of  his  cabinet  colleagues  in  the  National 
Government,  appear  to  realise  these  truisms,  for  it  is  their 
intention  to  pursue  a  policy  of  “  tranquillity  ”  in  foreign 
affairs,  while  the  main  effort  is  concentrated  upon  the 
re-building  of  our  internal  strength.  When  that  task  is 
accomplished  Britain  will  again  be  able  to  take  her  place 
as  a  leading  factor  in  the  international  situation,  to  pursue 
a  constructive  foreign  policy,  and  to  use  a  moderating 
influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  comity  of  nations.  Brilliant¬ 
looking  initiatives  in  foreign  policy  will  be  avoided,  for  the 
experience  of  recent  months  has  taught  that  we  cannot  give 
Europe  a  lead  while  the  other  nations  feel  that  our  basis  for 
such  a  policy  is  lacking  in  essential  reality. 
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The  eventual  return  of  this  country  as  a  leading  factor  in 
the  international  situation  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  that 
determination  to  achieve  internal  reconstruction  has 
been  signalised  by  the  great  national  sacrifice.  But  if 
“  continuity  ”  still  means  anything  in  our  diplomacy,  as  I 
believe  it  does,  our  return  to  international  pre-eminence 
will  be  along  lines  of  collaborative  effort  with  the  other 
great  states,  and  not  by  any  return  to  the  blind-alley 
methods  of  groupings  and  alliances. 

In  the  long  run  it  may  be  that  our  successful  surmounting 
of  our  internal  difficulties  will  in  itself  provide  the  impetus 
for  that  rehabilitation  of  our  prestige  and  influence  in  the 
international  field,  which  Europe  in  general  and  France  in 
particular  can  but  welcome. 


THE  RECOVERY 


From  the  dark  mood’s  control 
I  free  myself  ;  there’s  light  still  in  the  West 
The  most  virtuous,  chaste,  melodious  soul 
Never  was  better  blest. 


Here  medicine  for  the  mind 
Lies  in  a  gilded  shade  ;  this  feather  stirs 
And  my  faith  lives  ;  the  touch  of  this  tree’s  rind 
And  temperate  sense  recurs. 


No  longer  the  loud  pursuit 
Of  self-made  clamours  dulls  the  ear 
Twilight  societies,  twig,  fungus,  root. 
Soundless,  and  speaking  well. 


Beneath  the  accustomed  dome 
Of  this  chance-planted,  many-centuried  tree 
The  snake-marked  earthy  multitudes  are  come 
To  breathe  their  hour  like  me. 


The  leaf  comes  curling  down. 

Another  and  another,  gleam  on  gleam 
Above,  celestial  leafage  glistens  on. 
Borne  by  time’s  blue  stream. 


The  meadow-stream  will  serve 

For  my  refreshment ;  that  high  glory  yields 
Imaginings  that  slay  ;  the  safe  paths  curve 
Through  unexalted  fields. 


Like  these,  where  now  no  more 
My  early  angels  walk  and  call  and  fly. 

But  the  mouse  stays  his  nibbling,  to  explore 
My  eye  with  his  bright  eye. 

Edmund  Blunden 


THE  IGNORAMUS  AS  GARDENER 
IN  THE  FAR  EAST 
By  Stella  Benson 


WHENEVER  I  am  in  Hongkong,  I  always  expect  to 
see  in  the  English  papers  an  advertisement 
saying  :  “  LOST  ;  a  suburb  of  London,  believed 
to  have  broken  off  and  floated  away,  probably  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Distinguishing  marks  :  a  rash  of  villas,  neat 
bright  gardens,  and  red  pillar  boxes,  the  whole  patterned 
with  a  design  of  genteel  asphalt  paths  glittering  with 
perambulators  and  Baby  Austins.  Answers  to  the  name  of 
Hongkong.”  Of  course,  a  lost  article  may  be  found  in  the 
most  exotic  surroundings  ;  a  hat  that  blew  from  your  head 
or  mine,  for  instance,  might  land  anywhere — on  the  tip  of 
St.  Paul’s — at  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine — on  the  skull  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw — between  the  jaws  of  an  alligator — 
anywhere y  as  long  as  it  blew  far  enough.  So  it  is  with 
Hongkong  ;  a  nice  tailor-made  English  suburb  has  draped 
itself  over  a  Chinese  mountain,  and  has  therefore  taken  on 
a  superficial  appearance  of  geographically  tipsy  sub-tropical 
extravagance  quite  unsuited  to  it.  Hongkong  levels  alone 
are  strikingly  alien  from  the  standards  of  Greater  London. 
Holmlea  or  Mon  Abri  may  be  poised  like  a  chamois 
above  a  monstrous  crevasse  filled  with  clouds  ;  if  the  cat 
drops  a  fish-head  from  the  verandah  of  Kenilworth,  the 
householder  at  Balaclava  Lodge  must  drive  five  miles  to 
complain  of  the  indignity  to  his  monkey-puzzle  ;  you  might 
think  to  drive  your  Baby  Austin  from  Number  7,  Seaview 
Terrace  to  Number  8 — (these  names  are  all  imaginary, 
though  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Hongkong  nomencla¬ 
ture) — but  you  would  arrive  in  pieces  at  the  bottom  step, 
if  you  tried.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  divagations  from  the 
Tooting  normal,  a  Tooting  we  are,  in  all  essentials — if  a 
rather  tilted  Tooting  ;  our  villas  manage  to  look  semi¬ 
detached  even  though  they  are  separated  by  the  Great 
Open  Spaces  ;  we  may  splash  out  to  dinner  in  wallawallas 
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or  dangle  down  precipices  in  funiculars »  but  in  spirit  we 
are  served  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway. 

Our  gardens  are  the  chief  proofs  of  our  spiritual  loyalty 
to  the  Greater  London  area.  My  garden  is  practically  the 
only  one  in  Hongkong  which  really  admits  its  sub-tropical 
origin  and  revels  in  the  lush  extravagance  of  the  jungle — 
but  this,  frankly,  is  quite  unintentional.  The  un-English 
look  of  my  garden  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  an  ignoramus 
about  gardening.  My  gardener  is  one,  too,  but  his  form 
of  ignorance  is  chronically  at  variance  with  mine.  My 
garden  is  a  permanent  battlefield.  Try  as  I  may  to  have  a 
little  star-shaped  excrescence  in  the  middle  of  my  lawn 
containing  a  border  of  lobelia  and  one  disciplined  prong  of 
heliotrope — primeval  China  insists  on  breaking  through ; 
the  star  shape  becomes  eroded  into  a  mere  space  like  a 
patch  of  mange  in  the  grass,  and  all  that  grows  in  it  is  an 
accidental  banana  sprout,  a  tuft  of  pampas  grass,  a  few 
outcroppings  of  hibiscus  and  a  tangle  of  scrawny  cosmos. 

Gardening  for  the  ignoramus  in  Hongkong  is  made 
doubly  difficult  by  the  absence  of  a  word  of  common 
language  between  ignoramus  garden-owner  and  ignoramus 
gardener.  For  me  this  obstacle  of  language  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  my  gardener  is  stone  deaf,  and 
that  not  even  his  compatriots  can  communicate  with  him 
except  on  paper.  The  misunderstandings  that  occur  in  my 
garden,  therefore,  are  profound  and  constant.  Being  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  persuasive  power  of  eloquence,  my 
gardener — ^who,  even  without  his  afflicion,  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  unsympathetic  to  the  semi-detached  ideal — 
cannot  appreciate  my  scale  of  values  at  all.  He  will  toss 
away  a  verbena  seedling  that  I  have  hung  over  with  loving 
attention  for  weeks  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  mere 
marsh  mallow — (do  I  mean  a  marsh  mallow  ? — anyway, 
one  of  those  raw  lanky  pink  things  or  buttony  yellow 
everlastings  that  all  gardeners  love).  He  will  border  my 
promising  bed  of  creeping  nasturtiums  with  a  trimming  of 
sunflower  six-footers.  If  I  ask  him  to  tie  a  sprawling  hank 
of  phlox  to  a  stick,  he  will,  while  doing  so,  stand  insouciantly 
with  one  foot  on  my  darling  only  snapdragon,  and  the 
other  on  the  little  cutting  of  so-and-so  that  a  kind  neighbour 
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intended  as  the  future  glory  of  my  garden.  When  I  began 
sowing  sweet  peas,  my  gardener  suddenly  bounded  from 
behind  me,  and  snatching  the  packet  of  seeds  from  my  hand, 
led  the  way  at  a  run  to  the  kitchen  garden,  with  me  wheezing 
anxiously  behind  him.  (My  gardener  and  I  do  a  good 
deal  of  this  running  about  together.  He  is  a  sudden  mover, 
always  darting  at  great  speed  from  my  side  just  as  I  draw 
breath  to  make  a  suggestion  to  him.  Since  he  can  hear 
no  shout  and  I  am  too  polite  to  throw  a  trowel  after  him 
to  attract  his  attention,  I  may  often  be  seen  sprinting 
across  the  estate  at  his  unconscious  fleeing  heels.)  Once 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  he  and  I  wrestled  for  the  packet  of 
sweet  peas  like  angels  wrestling  for  a  soul ;  he  was  trying 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  ready-hoed  vegetable  row  and  I 
striving  to  rescue  by  force  the  salmon-pinks  of  my  hopes. 
I  won,  and  returned  with  the  seeds  to  the  flower  bed, 
followed  by  the  gardener  who,  marvelling  at  my  obtuseness, 
made  extravagant  explanatory  gestures  representing  one 
eating  green  peas.  I  replied  with  a  gesture,  intended  to 
convey  Wait  and  See.  Yet,  having  Waited  and  Seen,  the 
gardener,  unfortunately,  was  justified  in  his  own  eyes,  for 
the  combination  of  ignorance  and  Hongkong  fog  was  too 
much  for  my  sweet  peas  ;  about  four  small  sodden  blossoms 
of  a  greenish  white  decorated  the  Heath-Robinson-esque 
trellis  that  I  had  erected  to  support  the  hoped-for  mass  of 
bloom,  and  the  gardener,  whenever  he  knew  I  was  looking, 
stood  in  front  of  this  achievement,  laughing  diabolically. 

There  are  some  depths  of  ignorance  which  even  a  con¬ 
fessed  ignoramus  dare  not  expose,  and  I  have  never 
mustered  up  courage  to  ask  those  gardening  experts  whom 
I  number  among  my  friends  in  Hongkong  a  few  questions 
on  gardening  fundamentals,  the  answers  to  which  I  feel 
might  cause  my  wilderness  to  blossom  like  a  rose.  Why, 
for  instance,  does  next  to  nothing  come  up  in  my  garden  ? 
Mr.  Sutton,  who  sells  to  every  one  else  flower-seeds  that 
clothe  Hongkong  with  a  refined  brightness,  surely  cannot 
have  a  personal  grudge  against  me  that  causes  him  to  sell 
me  sterilised  raspberry  pips  instead.  No,  no  ;  I  have  the 
most  implicit  faith  in  Mr.  Sutton  ;  I  am  confident  that  the 
mistake  lies  in  me — yet  I  should  like  to  know  why  it  is 
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that  not  one  seed  in  a  billion  germinates  under  my  care — 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  anything  that  does  come  up 
is  instantly  mistaken  for  a  mistake  by  the  gardener  and 
uprooted.  My  first  doubt  is  this :  Is  there  a  right  way 
up  to  every  seed  ?  I  have  searched  in  vain  the  various 
seeds  I  have  sown  for  some  little  indication  *Thts  Side  Up 
— With  Care — on  each  seed,  but  can  find  no  such  sign. 
Yet  now  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  been 
sowing  everything  upside  down.  The  result  is,  admittedly, 
that  nothing  at  all  appears  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  but 
how  do  I  know  that  my  beets,  tomatoes,  zinnias,  and 
stocks  are  not  courageously  working  their  way  through  our 
planet,  and  will  not  eventually  sprout — a  little  exhausted 
but  still  hopeful — in  Piccadilly  Circus,  or  on  the  dark 
floor  of  the  Atlantic  ?  (Nature  is  so  wonderful.)  I 
cannot  prove  this  theory,  though  I  have  tried  to  test  it  by 
scratching  discreetly  in  my  carrot  bed  to  see  if  perhaps  I 
could  find  the  little  thin  lower  extremities  of  a  few  upside- 
down  carrots  groping  up  forlornly  to  enjoy  Hongkong’s 
sunlight,  but  I  have  not  been  successful  in  this  search. 
The  problem  remains  unsolved.  Another  problem  that 
puzzles  me  is,  why — seeing  that  carefully  fostered,  guaranteed 
seeds  show  such  extreme  reluctance  to  grow  in  any  garden 
of  mine — unwanted,  strenuously  discouraged  vegetation 
persists  with  such  fervour.  If  a  stock  or  a  carnation  is 
sneezed  upon  by  my  puppy — however  lightly — it  withers 
at  once — but  scores  of  dogs  may  find  mouse-smells  in  the 
very  vitals  of  a  bed  of  cosmos,  and  the  hated  plant  thrives 
all  the  better  for  the  treatment.  Horticultural  psychology 
must  be  at  complete  variance  with  all  other  forms  of 
psychology ;  inhibition  among  weeds  seems  to  have  no 
warping  effect.  If  you  or  I  were  roughly  rooted  up, 
sprayed  with  weedkiller,  tom  to  pieces,  stamped  on  by 
enraged  ignoramuses,  rolled  on  by  garden-rollers  and 
puppies,  whenever  we  ventured  to  show  a  blossom  of 
personality,  we  should  certainly  develop  complexes  and 
morbidities,  and  even,  in  time,  begin  to  suspect  that  our 
presence  was  unwelcome.  But  anybody  who  has  ever 
wrestled  with  a  dandelion  knows  that  no  such  discourage¬ 
ment  ever  dints  its  libido. 
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By  a.  Gowans  Whyte 

At  the  present  time  the  outlook  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  like  that  of  all  other  parties,  is  overshadowed 
by  the  existence  of  a  National  Government.  This 
abnormal  factor  appears  to  dominate  the  situation  com¬ 
pletely,  destroying  all  the  usual  calculations  of  political 
chances  and  confronting  the  parties  with  novel  problems 
of  policy  and  action.  The  general  tendency  consequently, 
is,  to  regard  the  next  General  Election  as  a  struggle 
in  which  the  attitude  of  each  party  towards  the  financial 
crisis  will  be  vastly  more  important  than  its  previous  record, 
and  even  more  weighty  than  its  election  programme. 

Time  alone  can  prove  how  far  this  interpretation  is 
sound.  Political  history,  however,  reveals  case  after  case 
where  sensational  events  have  arisen,  and  have  then  sub¬ 
sided,  leaving  little  trace  upon  the  broad  stream  of  political 
progress.  The  General  Strike  was  an  outstanding  example. 
It  roused  the  whole  country  to  a  degree  equalled  only  by  an 
outbreak  of  war  ;  it  enabled  the  Conservative  Government 
to  achieve  a  triumph  upon  which  a  fresh  lease  of  power 
could  easily  have  been  secured  at  the  polls  ;  and  the  lessons 
it  conveyed  were  so  dramatic  that  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  endure  undiminished  for  a  generation.  Never¬ 
theless,  within  three  years  the  Conservatives  were  out  of 
office  and  the  country  welcomed,  with  enthusiasm,  the 
reappearance  in  power  of  the  party  which  had  been 
responsible  for  the  General  Strike. 

The  influence  of  the  recent  crisis  may  prove  deeper  and 
more  lasting,  but  in  the  light  of  history  there  is  little 
assurance  that  it  has  brought  about  a  fundamental  change. 
All  parties  retain  their  principles  and  organisation  intact ; 
they  are  simply  awaiting  the  solution  of  certain  financial 
difficulties  in  order  to  apply  the  latter  to  the  establishment 
of  the  former.  In  these  circumstances  we  must  go  further 
back  than  the  crisis  to  estimate  the  prospects  for  the 
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recovery  of  the  Conservative  Party ;  far  enough  back, 
indeed,  to  understand  the  unpopularity  of  the  Party  as 
revealed  at  the  last  General  Election  and  its  failure  to  make 
any  advance  in  favour  during  the  period  of  opposition. 

The  saying  that  “  democracies  do  not  elect  governments  ; 
they  reject  them”,  gains  a  good  deal  of  support  from  the 
electoral  results  of  the  last  decade.  We  may  regard  the 
Conservative  success  of  1922  as  a  reaction  against  the 
Coalition  Government  rather  than  as  a  triumph  of  Con¬ 
servative  policy.  When,  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Baldwin 
asked  for  the  country’s  verdict  upon  the  most  important 
item  of  policy  with  which  his  Party  was  identified,  the 
country  responded  by  bringing  the  Socialist  Party  for  the 
first  time  into  office.  In  saying  nay  to  Conservatism  and 
also,  in  large  degree,  to  Liberalism,  the  country  found 
itself,  rather  unexpectedly,  saying  yea  to  Socialism.  How 
little  this  positive  consequence  expressed  its  real  feeling 
was  shown  by  the  rapid  rise  of  antagonism  towards  the 
Socialist  Government,  which  behaved  on  the  whole  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  policy  of  Socialism.  Less  than 
a  year  sufficed  for  another  overthrow,  which  incidentally 
restored  the  Conservatives  to  power  with  a  record  majority. 

The  Conservatives,  of  course,  did  not  treat  their  restora¬ 
tion  as  a  mere  incident  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Socialist 
administration.  They  had  spent  the  months  of  opposition 
in  maturing  a  comprehensive  programme  which  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  manifesto  entitled  Looking  Aheady  acting  under 
the  conviction  that  they  must  be  ready  with  a  constructive 
policy  covering  Imperial  and  foreign  affairs,  defence,  indus¬ 
try,  unemployment,  housing,  agriculture,  social  services, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  range  of  political  activity.  On 
finding  themselves  in  power  with  a  huge  independent 
majority,  they  claimed  that  the  country  had  given  them  a 
mandate  for  every  item  in  that  policy. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  look  back  upon  the  contest  of 
1924,  we  can  hardly  dispute  the  contention  that  the  real 
dynamic  influence  was  the  general  antipathy  to  the  Russian 
policy  of  the  Socialists.  Here  was  a  decisive  case 
of  rejection.  The  result  would  have  been  much  the  same 
if  the  Conservatives  had  not  troubled  to  formulate  their 
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programme  in  detail.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
electors  can  have  been  aware  of  the  contents  of  Looking 
Ahead  ;  the  great  majority  were  concerned  solely  with  the 
figures  in  the  dock,  accused  of  complicity  with  the  alleged 
enemies  of  the  nation.  The  whole  force  of  propaganda  and 
counter-propaganda  was  concentrated  upon  the  Russian  issue. 

Every  great  political  victory,  of  course,  involves  the  risk 
of  a  reaction  comparable  in  magnitude  with  the  victory 
itself.  There  were,  however,  subtle  influences  at  work 
against  Conservatism  triumphant,  in  addition  to  the  familiar 
“  swing  of  the  pendulum  ”.  The  Conservatives  came  into 
power  with  a  policy  which  the  electorate  had  not  con¬ 
sciously  endorsed.  Consequently,  when  they  proceeded  to 
carry  out  that  policy,  their  action  roused  little  enthusiasm. 
Even  if  a  positive  demand  had  existed  for  widows’  pensions 
and  the  other  reforms  adopted,  the  process  of  carrying 
through  a  programme  with  an  overwhelming  majority  is  so 
mechanical  that  all  interest  in  the  proceeding  is  destroyed. 
Quiet,  steady,  constructive  legislation  may  be  meritorious, 
but  it  lacks  the  dramatic  element.  With  the  dominant  party 
operating  in  relays  on  measures  which  contained  not  the 
faintest  element  of  surprise,  it  was  inevitable  that  both  the 
party  and  the  people  should  become  apathetic. 

Added  to  this  depressing  influence  was  the  adverse  effect 
of  the  measures  passed  year  after  year.  One  of  the  first 
measures  passed  by  the  Conservative  Government  of  1924 
was  the  Widows’,  Orphans’  and  Old  Age  Contributory 
Pensions  Act — a  laudable  reform  to  which  the  party  had 
been  pledged.  The  Conservatives  in  general  assumed  that 
it  would  be  a  bull  point  in  every  by-election,  but  actually 
it  proved  a  formidable  source  of  trouble.  Many  Con¬ 
servatives  were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  an  Act  which 
involved  an  increase  in  national  expenditure,  but  the  chief 
attack  came  from  the  Socialists,  who  cleverly  exploited  the 
discontent  of  the  nine  persons  who  had  not  received  the 
pension  awarded  to  the,  perhaps  less  deserving,  tenth. 
Gratitude  being  the  least  active  of  virtues,  the  recipients 
were  easily  persuaded  that  the  pension  should  have  been 
much  larger,  or  that  they  were  being  more  scurvily  treated 
than  they  would  have  been  under  the  Poor  Law. 
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The  reward  of  five  years  of  well-intentioned  legislation 
was,  therefore,  a  steady  decline  in  favour.  Under  the  shock 
of  the  General  Strike  this  process,  clearly  indicated  in  a 
succession  of  by-elections,  was  checked,  but  it  was  quickly 
resumed  when  conditions  became  normal.  Its  depth  and 
range  were  hardly  realised  within  the  Party  itself.  The 
by-election  results  were  not  treated  as  an  index  to  any 
general  change  of  opinion,  and  when  the  time  for  another 
General  Election  drew  near  the  Party — ^at  least  in  its 
official  circles — ^was  content  to  go  to  the  country  mainly 
on  its  past  record  and  the  personality  of  its  leader. 

In  neither  phase  did  the  appeal  prove  effective.  Few 
electors  are  inspired  to  action  by  a  record,  unless  it  happens 
to  be  a  peculiarly  bad  one.  Nothing,  in  politics,  is  so 
swiftly  forgotten  as  a  virtuous  past,  and  the  conditions  of 
dullness  and  monotony  under  which  the  Conser\"ative 
machine  had  produced  its  consignment  of  Acts  had  given 
the  paradoxical  impression  that  the  Government  had 
“  done  nothing”.  As  for  the  personality  of  the  leader, 
Mr.  Baldwin  had  undoubtedly,  at  the  time  of  the  General 
Strike,  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands  who  did  not 
share  his  political  opinions.  But  in  the  General  Election 
of  1929  the  people  were  looking  to  the  future  ;  and  a 
declared  representative  of  “  Safety  First  ”  did  not  appear 
dynamic  enough  to  overcome  their  political  bias.  More¬ 
over,  within  the  Conservative  ranks  themselves  there  were 
many  who  had  not  forgotten  1923. 

The  appeal,  again,  was  weakened  by  the  widespread 
disturbance  caused  by  the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act  and 
the  Derating  of  Industries.  By  an  unfortunate  coincidence 
in  time,  changes  in  assessments  were  announced  when  the 
derating  measure  was  coming  into  force  and  the  Election 
was  pending.  From  the  tactical  point  of  view  this  was 
a  misfortune,  if  not  a  blunder  ;  but  strategically  a  greater 
disability  was  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  great  inspiring 
measure  in  the  Conservative  programme. 

Scope  for  such  a  measure  lay  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
economic  unity.  But  the  opportunity  was  not  taken. 
Possibly  the  Party  counsels  hoped  that  the  extension  of 
restricted  Safeguarding  to  something  like  general  Protection 
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would  meet  the  case,  but  while  it  went  far  enough  to 
reawaken  the  Free  Trade  opposition,  it  did  not  go  nearly 
far  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  desired  a  constructive 
policy  for  British  industry  in  close  association  with  Imperial 
production  and  distribution.  Whether  the  adoption  of 
such  an  Imperial  policy  would  have  greatly  altered  the 
result  of  the  1929  Election  is  an  open  question,  but  it  would 
at  least  have  spared  the  Party  a  period  of  distraction  and 
humiliation  whose  effects  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

Seizing  upon  this  vital  omission  from  the  Conservative 
programme.  Lord  Rothermere  and  Lord  Beaver  brook 
followed  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives  with  a  violent 
attack  upon  Mr.  Baldwin’s  leadership.  There  is  no  need, 
now  that  peace  has  been  arranged,  to  enlarge  on  the  objec¬ 
tionable  features  of  this  newspaper  campaign.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  its  results,  which  were  a  curious 
mixture  of  victory  and  defeat  for  both  parties. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Conservative  Party  has  been 
brought  to  adopt  an  Imperial  trade  policy  which  includes 
the  protection  of  British  agriculture  by  a  quota — or,  if 
that  should  prove  ineffective,  a  tariff.  On  the  other  hand 
the  very  virulence  of  the  attack  confirmed  Mr.  Baldwin  in 
the  leadership  of  the  party.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for 
any  leader,  however  weary  he  may  be  of  his  burden, 
however  sensible  he  may  be  of  his  party’s  need  for  change, 
to  retire  under  a  persistent  demand  from  newspaper  groups 
for  his  head  on  a  charger.  Not  the  least  amusing  part  of 
this  curious  incident  in  political  controversy  was  the 
failure  of  the  eminent  psychologists  of  Fleet  Street  to 
appreciate  so  elementary  a  fact. 

Honours  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  even. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  Party  will  retain  for  long  the  support 
it  now  receives  from  the  Rothermere  and  Beaverbrook 
groups  ;  no  party,  indeed,  can  be  expected  to  give  perman¬ 
ent  satisfaction  simultaneously  to  two  Press  Lords,  one  of 
whom  is  subject  to  violent  and  capricious  obsessions,  while 
the  other’s  temperament  makes  him  impatient  with  the 
pace  and  direction  of  every  other  source  of  energy  in  the 
universe.  The  prejudice  caused  to  the  Conservative  Party 
by  the  Rothermere-Beaverbrook  campaign  was  due  less  to 
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the  attacks  than  to  the  vacillation  in  the  methods  of  meeting 
them.  At  no  stage  was  the  situation  healthier  for  the 
Party  than  when  Mr.  Baldwin  trounced  the  would-be 
dictators  in  yeoman  style.  At  no  stage,  moreover,  was  the 
quarrel  so  serious  for  the  Party  as  was  the  slow  and  almost 
unnoticed  alienation  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country.  The  formation  of  such  a  body  as  the  National 
Council  of  Industry  was  a  symptom  whose  alarming 
character,  when  observed  along  with  other  signs,  would 
have  been  treated  much  more  gravely,  if  its  meaning  had 
not  been  obscured  by  the  noisy  struggle  with  the  Press. 

There  is  no  material  difference  between  the  policy  of 
the  National  Council  and  the  Conservative  Party.  Only 
through  the  Conservative  Party  can  the  measures  necessary 
to  stimulate  industrial  production  and  secure  wider 
markets  be  achieved.  Nevertheless,  the  leading  industrial¬ 
ists  who  formed  the  Council  felt  that  independent  action 
was  needed  to  advance  their  cause.  In  taking  this  line 
they  had  the  sympathy  of  many  other  industrialists  who 
failed  to  discover,  in  the  political  world,  the  driving  force 
they  considered  essential  to  progress. 

Here  we  approach  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  confronting 
the  Conservative  Party.  The  chief  function  of  the  Party 
is  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  industry,  since  upon 
that  achievement  depends  the  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem  and  the  maintenance  of  the  financial  stability  now 
being  underpinned  by  emergency  measures  of  economy  and 
taxation.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Party  should  be  in  the 
closest  and  most  cordial  touch  with  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation.  Yet  of  late  years,  when  the  necessities  of  industry 
have  been  so  urgent,  the  Party  has  not  received  the  moral 
and  material  backing  it  ought  to  have  obtained  from 
industry.  The  attitude  of  typical  industrialists  towards 
the  party  is  sceptical,  if  not  contemptuous,  and  their 
tendency  is  to  seek  such  relief  as  may  be  hoped  for  through 
channels  apart  from  political  action. 

If  this  position  were  exclusively  adopted  by  the  limited 
group  of  leading  industrialists,  it  would  be  regrettable 
enough.  There  are,  however,  proofs  that  it  is  shared  by 
large  numbers  in  the  business  community  and  also  in  the 
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rank  and  file  of  the  party.  Even  during  the  period  of  the 
last  Conservative  administration  a  good  deal  was  heard 
about  apathy  in  the  Conservative  movement.  After  the 
defeat  of  1929  the  disease  became  more  widespread 
and  acute  ;  we  then  witnessed  the  anomaly  of  a  party 
which  had  a  great  national  and  Imperial  cause  to  pursue, 
which  had  a  thousand  opportunities  of  attack  upon 
discredited  and  blundering  opponents,  yet  seemed  incapable 
of  showing  anything  beyond  the  faintest  stir  of  pugnacity. 
Everything,  on  an  external  survey,  pointed  to  a  Conservative 
triumph  at  the  next  General  Election,  if  only  as  a  reflex 
movement  against  the  Socialist  Government.  Internally, 
however,  one  might  seek  in  vain  for  the  signs  of  an  army 
girding  itself  in  the  assurance  of  victory. 

The  causes  of  this  curious  condition  reveal  themselves 
as  partly  psychological  and  partly  financial — ^the  financial 
causes  being  themselves  an  effect  of  psychological  factors. 
The  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  evolution  of  Con¬ 
servative  policy  during  the  last  decade  is  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances.  The  “  creative  urge  ”  which  a  party  looks 
for  in  its  leadership  has  not  been  conspicuous.  Various 
aspects  of  policy  have  been  outlined  in  piecemeal  fashion, 
amended,  and  re-amended  until  the  followers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  educate  the  electorate  have  themselves  become 
uncertain  of  the  lines  they  are  expected  to  pursue. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  certain  vagueness  and  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  purpose  are  inevitable  when  a  party  is  in  opposition 
under  conditions  which  are  subject  to  rapid  change. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by 
energy  in  attack,  which  always  has  an  excellent  rallying 
influence.  Neither  in  Parliament  nor  in  the  country, 
however,  can  the  onslaught  of  the  Conservatives  on  the 
late  Government  be  said  to  have  been  comparable  with  the 
deserts  of  the  Socialist  Party.  The  atmosphere  has  been 
less  that  of  war  than  of  waiting,  and  it  has  added  its  depress¬ 
ing  influence  to  the  lack  of  initiative  and  decision  on  the 
constructive  side.  The  Conservative  Party,  therefore,  is 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  possesses  most  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  to  active  health  without  the  mental  attitude 
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which  will  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Possibly 
the  upheaval  carried  by  the  formation  of  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  will  lead  to  changes  in  the  Party  no  less  drastic 
than  those  already  shaping  themselves  in  the  Socialist 
Party.  However  that  may  be,  the  primary  need  of  the 
Party  is  an  impulse  which  will  make  its  latent  unity  of 
purpose  active  ;  and  the  primary  duty  of  the  counsels  of 
the  Party  is  to  discover  where,  in  either  old  or  new 
directions,  the  essential  inspiration  can  be  secured. 

Behind  these  problems  of  policy  and  leadership  lies  the 
question  of  organisation,  which  includes  that  of  finance. 
The  present  position  of  the  party  machine  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  elements  in  the  outlook  for  Con¬ 
servatism. 

One  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  a  political 
organisation  only  by  observing  the  scale  of  its  operations. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  the  Conservative  Party  was  able  to  conduct 
General  Elections  in  1922,  1923,  and  1924,  and  thereafter 
develop  its  organisation  throughout  the  constituencies  and 
extend  its  propaganda  efforts  in  various  new  directions, 
proves  that  its  accumulated  funds  and  current  revenues 
were  then  adequate  for  all  purposes — and,  indeed,  for  an 
abnormal  strain.  The  machine  in  its  enlarged  and  improved 
form  was  maintained  more  or  less  intact  until  the  1929 
election,  when  a  sudden  contraction  took  place.  So  swift 
and  so  widespread  was  this  movement  that  it  could  not 
be  explained  as  a  mere  temporary  restriction  of  effort, 
natural  enough  on  the  morrow  of  a  heavy  defeat.  It 
indicated  that  the  Conservative  Party,  like  the  Liberal 
Party,  had  staked  much  more  than  its  liquid  funds  on  the 
hope  of  success.  This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
unexampled  scale  upon  which  propaganda  was  conducted 
before  and  during  the  election  ;  the  output  of  literature 
was  colossal,  and  the  poster  and  film  campaigns  must  have 
absorbed  much  larger  sums  than  those  expended  in 
previous  contests. 

Had  conditions  remained  normal,  the  Party  might  have 
contrived  to  balance  its  budget  in  a  few  years’  time  without 
acute  difficulty.  Conditions,  however,  were  far  from 
normal.  The  newspaper  attacks  upon  the  Party  and  its 
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leader  discouraged  a  renewal  of  support.  The  tendency 
of  industrialists  to  build  up  their  own  organisations  diverted 
contributions  which  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  gone 
into  the  Conservative  treasury.  Trade  depression,  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  severe  as  time  went  on,  reduced  the 
value  of  the  investments  held  by  the  Party,  throttled  the 
generosity  even  of  staunch  supporters,  and  supplied  others 
with  a  welcome  excuse  for  expressing  their  discontent  with 
the  Party.  In  addition,  the  very  measures  of  economy 
carried  out  at  headquarters  and  in  the  constituencies  had, 
by  restricting  propagandist  activities,  the  effect  of  further 
diminishing  the  flow  of  subscriptions. 

Thus  the  financial  situation  became  steadily  worse,  and 
when  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Party  Organisation  his  chief  task  was  to  effect, 
through  the  medium  of  an  Economy  Committee,  further 
drastic  reductions,  not  only  at  the  Central  Office  but 
throughout  the  country.  His  successor.  Lord  Stonehaven, 
finds  himself  in  charge  of  a  skeleton  organisation  with 
which  he  is  expected  to  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  Socialists  and  to  win  the  most  critical  election 
which  the  Party  has  faced  for  many  years. 

There  are  other  phases  of  organisation  calling  for  serious 
attention.  In  spite  of  all  the  reforms  inspired  by  endless 
controversies  in  the  National  Union  and  by  a  succession 
of  leaders,  the  Party  has  not  yet  secured,  in  the  Central 
Office,  an  efficient  machine  on  a  stable  foundation.  The 
function  of  this  ill-defined  and  somewhat  anomalous  body 
is  not  to  initiate  policy ;  nor  is  it,  one  may  add  with 
emphasis,  to  act  as  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  party  leaders 
when  their  policy  is  not  accepted  at  the  polls.  Its  main 
purpose  is  to  propagate  the  official  policy ;  and  it  does  so 
by  the  twin  methods  of  organisation  and  publicity.  In  both 
directions  its  operations  are  more  closely  akin  to  those  of 
business  than  to  politics,  and  the  most  elementary  con¬ 
sideration  will  show  that  success  can  never  be  achieved  in 
a  highly  specialised  enterprise  of  this  type  unless  the  men 
engaged  upon  it  are  given  a  reasonable  measure  of 
responsibility,  freedom,  and  security  of  tenure. 

These  are  precisely  the  conditions  which  have  for  many 
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years  been  denied.  Revolutions  at  the  Central  Office  have 
rivalled  those  of  a  South  American  Republic.  Chairmen 
and  Principal  Agents  have  come  and  gone  ;  one  com¬ 
mittee  of  investigation  has  followed  another  ;  schemes  of 
reorganisation  have  been  adopted  with  such  frequency  that 
few  of  them  have  had  time  to  show  their  real  effect  before 
a  successor  was  brought  into  force.  Even  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  every  change  was  for  the  better,  the  perpetual 
destruction  and  reorganisation  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deadly 
effect  upon  the  operation  of  the  machine  and  on  the  spirit 
of  those  responsible  for  it. 

In  this  system  of  organised  chaos  we  can  discover  the 
real  cause  of  the  chronic  antagonism  of  the  Party  Organisa¬ 
tion  towards  the  Central  Office.  The  remedy  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  leader  of  the  Party.  Disraeli  created  the 
Central  Office  in  1858,  and  ever  since  then  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  department  has  resided  in  the  leader.  His 
duty  is  to  give  the  department  the  stability  essential  to 
efficiency,  protecting  it  against  the  vicissitudes  of  political 
fortune  and  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  partisans,  and 
above  all  supporting  it — as  Disraeli  did — on  the  strength  of 
his  direct  personal  knowledge  of  its  duties  and  its  personnel. 

In  estimating  the  prospects  of  a  party  it  is  usual — and 
usually  adequate — to  look  no  further  than  the  broad 
features  of  the  political  situation.  Such  a  survey  at  the 
present  time  may  encourage  the  hope  of  a  triumph  at  the 
next  General  Election  for  a  national  policy  in  which  the 
Conservative  Party  will  take  the  leading  share.  The 
conditions  of  that  contest  will,  however,  be  unique :  sooner 
or  later,  there  will  be  a  reversion  to  ordinary  party  warfare. 
The  examination  made  above  suggests  that,  when  the 
normal  position  is  restored,  success  will  be  restricted,  if 
not  actually  jeopardised,  by  weaknesses  within  the  Party 
itself.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  origin  and 
character  of  these  weaknesses  should  be  clearly  understood 
and  an  effort  made  to  overcome  them,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
before  the  next  appeal  to  the  country  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  specific  principles  of  Conservatism. 


THE  CASE  FOR  TARIFFS 


By  Herbert  S.  Oakley 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  troubles  from  which  this 
country  has  suffered  in  the  past  few  months  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  buying  more  goods  from 
abroad  than  we  have  been  able  to  pay  for.  The  so-called 
“  adverse  ”  balance  of  trade  has  become  really  adverse. 
For  many  years  the  value  of  imports  has  exceeded  that  of 
exports.  We  bought  far  more  goods  than  we  sold,  paying 
for  the  difference  by  services  rendered  by  our  shipping, 
our  bankers  and  our  insurance  companies,  and  by  the  income 
we  received  from  our  foreign  investments.  Our  services 
were  in  great  demand,  the  income  from  our  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  was  steadily  growing,  with  the  result  that  in  1913 
we  had  a  surplus  of  no  less  than  £181,000,000  over  and 
above  all  we  needed,  to  pay  for  all  the  imports  we  purchased. 
This  surplus,  the  successor  to  many  similar  surpluses  in 
previous  years,  we  used  for  obtaining  further  foreign 
investments  and  thus  increasing  still  more  the  income  we 
anticipated  we  should  receive  from  abroad. 

It  was  indeed  an  extremely  fortunate  position.  The 
average  business  man  was  quite  content  with  it.  There 
were  prophets  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  dangers  sur¬ 
rounding  the  fiscal  system  then  in  operation.  The  world, 
they  declared,  was  steadily  becoming  industrialised.  The 
day  would  come  when  the  markets  for  our  goods  would  be 
difficult  of  access.  Tariff  walls  were  being  built  up  all 
round  us,  with  the  object  of  fostering  industries  which  in 
time  would  become  direct  competitors  with  our  manu¬ 
facturers.  Our  own  open  markets  were  being  more  and 
more  monopolised  by  foreign  manufacturers,  while  we 
were  concentrating  largely  on  certain  basic  industries  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  machinery  and  coal.  “  What  does  it 
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matter  ?  ”  said  the  average  man.  “  The  foreigner  is 
supplying  us  with  cheap  goods.  We  are  selling  him  our 
goods  at  remunerative  prices.  Profits  are  substantial.  He 
is  also  paying  us  very  well  indeed  for  the  services  we  render 
to  him,  while  the  interest  he  pays  for  the  use  of  the  money 
we  have  lent  him  brings  in  a  very  comfortable  income. 
Let  well  alone  is  our  motto.  Free  trade  has  paid  us  well, 
and  that’s  that.” 

II 

Then  came  the  War.  We  were  thrown  back  on  our  own 
resources  and  we  found  that  there  were  many  things  we 
urgently  needed  which  were  not  being  made  by  our  manu< 
facturers.  We  had  relied  on  the  foreigner  for  them  because 
he  had  supplied  them  cheaper  than  it  would  have  paid  our 
manufacturers  to  make  them.  That  was  the  first  stage  in 
opening  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  an  open  market  in  a 
tariff-protected  world.  It  was  an  unpleasant  discovery, 
and  as  the  process  has  continued  throughout  the  post-war 
efforts  at  reconstruction,  the  weakness  of  our  position  has 
been  more  and  more  emphasised  to  us. 

The  War  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  industrialisa¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Nations,  which  had  been  content  to 
rely  on  us  for  many  of  their  most  important  needs,  found 
they  could  make  them  themselves  with  benefit  to  their  own 
people.  When  we  turned  our  attention  from  fighting  to 
industry  once  more,  we  found  many  of  our  markets  closed 
to  us.  We  also  found  that  in  those  still  open  serious  com¬ 
petition  had  to  be  faced  from  the  newly  industrialised 
nations,  which  had  surplus  manufactures  to  sell.  It  was 
even  possible  for  them,  owing  to  our  open  market,  to 
compete  with  our  manufacturers  at  their  own  doors. 
Currency  troubles,  interfering  seriously  with  the  machinery 
by  which  international  trade  is  carried  on,  were  a  further 
handicap  on  our  exporters.  The  collapse  in  the  price  of 
silver  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
some  of  our  best  customers  in  the  East| 

We  found,  in  fact,  that  a  new  world  had  to  be  faced  so 
far  as  international  trading  was  concerned.  The  mono¬ 
polistic  position  we  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  had 
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vanished.  Competitors  had  sprung  up  in  all  directions. 
Goods  equal  to  British,  once  the  world’s  highest  test  of 
value,  could  be  obtained  from  other  sources  and  at  cheaper 
rates.  Some  of  our  industrialists  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  by  rationalisation.  They  re-equipped  their 
factories  and  works ;  they  entered  into  combinations, 
agreements  and  arrangements  with  erstwhile  competitors ; 
they  adapted  their  selling  methods  to  the  new  necessities. 
But  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  failed  to  support  them.  It 
has  continued  to  live  as  though  it  believed  that  the  War 
had  proved  to  be  an  inexhaustible  El  Dorado.  It  has 
failed  altogether  to  realise  the  burden  that  a  £7,000,000,000 
debt  means  to  industry.  Except  for  a  few  half-hearted 
experiments  at  Safeguarding,  it  has  refused  to  give  our 
manufacturers  the  control  of  their  home  markets.  It  has 
ignored  the  vast  new  fields  for  our  trade  to  be  found  within 
the  Empire,  despite  the  steadily  expressed  desires  of  our 
kith  and  kin  across  the  seas  to  come  to  mutually  advanta¬ 
geous  arrangements.  It  has  insisted  on  a  money-rated 
standard  of  living,  refusing  to  recognise  the  real  value  of 
money  as  expressed  in  goods.  The  politician  and  the 
idealist  have  been  in  control.  The  warnings  of  bankers, 
business  men  and  economists  have  been  ignored. 

Ill 

What  is  the  result  ?  To-day,  in  a  poverty-stricken 
world,  we  are  facing  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  magnitude, 
unarmed  financially  and  unprotected  fiscally.  Our  export 
trade  has  fallen  at  a  tremendous  pace.  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  alone,  compared  with  the  similar  period 
in  1930,  we  have  lost  by  £135,000,000.  The  earnings  of 
our  shipping  have  dropped  substantially,  while  the  income 
from  our  foreign  investments  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  down 
by  at  least  £75,000,000.  A  few  foolish  people  continue 
to  harp  on  the  fact  that  we  are  supposed  to  have 
£4,000,000,000  invested  abroad.  “  Why  not  mobilise 
this  ?”  they  ask,  as  though  it  were  possible  in  a  world  full 
of  defaulting  nations  and  with  whole  industries  such  as 
rubber  and  tin,  in  which  we  have  invested  millions,  earning 
nothing.  The  value  of  investments  can  only  be  tested  by 
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the  return  they  give.  Any  attempt  to  realise  capital  assets 
in  times  of  need  involves  gigantic  loss. 

All  these  factors  combined  have|robbed  us’'of  the  enviable 
position  we  held* in  pre-war^days.%  Yet*weVgo  on  buying 
from  abroad  as  though  we  were  in  that  same  position. 
In  1930,  we  had  an  “  adverse  ”  balance  of  trade  of 
£392,000,000,  and  when  the  balance  was  struck,  we  found 
ourselves  with  a  surplus  on  the  right  side  of  £39,000,000. 
This  was  a  great  drop  from  the  £181,000,000  surplus  of 
1913,  but  still  it  was  on  the  right  side.  This  year  it  is  now 
quite  certain  that  the  balance  will  be  on  the  wrong  side. 
Professor  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the  economic  advisers  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  estimates  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
£100,000,000.  Other  authorities  place  it  at  between 
£50,000,000  and  £80,000,000.  There  are  still  four  months 
of  the  year  to  go.  What  is  to  be  our  policy  for  dealing  with 
this  new  and  disastrous  situation  ? 

Sir  John  Simon,  who  throughout  his  political  life  has 
been  a  Free  Trade  stalwart,  has  pointed  the  way  in  his 
recent  memorable  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  finally 
announcing  his  change  of  heart.  “  I  believe,”  he  said, 
“  that  we  are  forced  to  abandon  in  this  emergency  the 
system  of  free  imports.”  Sir  John  is  a  master  at  putting 
a  case  with  the  most  convincing  clarity.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  it  was  his  own  case  he  was  dissecting  and  analysing. 
It  was  the  beliefs  of  a  life-time  he  was  indicting  honestly 
and  unflinchingly,  and  in  the  end  he  had  to  declare  the 
indictment  proved.  Free  Trade  has  failed  to  meet  the 
crisis. 

We  have  emphasised  the  importance  of  Sir  John  Simon’s 
conversion,  because  we  regard  it  as  a  test  of  the  result  of 
the  application  of  clear  cold  reasoning  to  the  subject.  Here 
we  have  an  outstanding  mentality,  famed  through  long 
years  for  its  power  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  a 
subject,  convinced  against  its  will  by  the  absolute  logic  of 
the  proposition  it  has  had  to  consider.  Lesser  men  may 
well  submit  themselves  to  the  same  strenuous  process 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  masterly  analysis  contained  in  Sir 
John’s  speech,  make  certain  that  whatever  views  they  hold 
are  well  founded. 
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IV 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  for  a  few  moments  at  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  The  Economist  continues  to  be  the 
foremost  interpreter  of  the  Free  Trade  diehards.  In  its 
issue  of  September  19th,  it  sets  out  a  “  list  of  dangers  ” 
which  in  its  opinion  would  have  to  be  faced  if  tariffs  were 
introduced  in  this  country.  It  starts  by  admitting  that  on  a 
short  view  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  “  would  give  an  initial 
fillip  (partly  psychological)  to  industries  producing  for  the 
home  market.”  That  is  something.  We  badly  want  that 
initial  fillip,  and  the  psychology  that  would  do  so  much  for 
the  return  of  confidence  on  which  the  future  must  depend. 
But,  adds  the  writer,  “  as  soon  as  any  real  likelihood  of  a 
tariff  appeared  foreign  exporters  would  rapidly  and  heavily 
increase  their  shipments  to  Britain  in  order  to  forestall 
the  threatened  duties.  Thus  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  even  serious  consideration  of  a  protectionist  policy 
might  quickly  and  appreciably  aggravate  the  position  of 
the  trade  balance.”  This  possibility,  by  no  means  as  grave 
as  is  suggested,  has  been  foreseen  by  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries,  the  most  representative  body  of  the 
business  world  in  the  country.  They  have  urged  that  an 
emergency  tariff  should  be  immediately  imposed.  They 
point  out  that  ”  the  financial  instability  in  other  countries, 
accompanied  by  the  existence  of  large  stocks  of  goods  which 
cannot  be  absorbed  in  their  normal  markets,  coupled  with 
the  pressing  necessity  for  their  realisation,  greatly  accen¬ 
tuates  the  danger  of  dumping  into  England,  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  open  market  with  a  sound  currency.”  The  danger  is 
admittedly  temporary.  Foreign  nations  can  no  longer  have 
any  doubt  that  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  tariffs  is 
going  to  be  the  main  issue  before  this  country  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  reported  that  attempted  dumping 
has  already  begun.  If  this  be  the  only  difficulty,  then  surely 
there  should  be  general  agreement  that  the  ring  should  be 
kept  free  from  disturbance  from  outsiders  while  we  fight 
the  matter  out  among  ourselves. 

But  there  are  other  objections.  A  tariff,  we  are  told, 
‘‘  would  tend  to  raise  manufacturing  costs  at  the  very 
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moment  when  cheapening  is  essential.”  Beyond  the 
suggestion  that  wages  should  be  lowered,  the  Economist 
has  no  proposal  for  the  cheapening  it  regards  as  so 
essential.  Manufacturing  costs  depend  very  largely  on  the 
amount  of  output  over  which  they  have  to  be  spread.  If, 
by  giving  the  manufacturer  control  of  his  home  market, 
we  assure  him  of  a  certain  market  for  a  substantial  part  of 
his  output,  we  are  assisting  him  definitely  to  cheapen  costs. 
Then,  it  is  stated,  a  tariff  “  would  further  hamper  our 
already  harassed  exporters  by  restricting  the  power  of 
foreign  producers  to  buy  British  goods  and  by  intensifying 
competition  in  foreign  markets.”  Here  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  extraordinary  failure  to  face  the  facts  which, 
as  we  have  previously  shown,  has  been  so  marked  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  national  outlook  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  reached  a  stage  at  which  we  must  cut  down  our 
imports  simply  because  we  cannot  afford  any  longer  to 
buy  them.  Our  means  of  payment  have  been  reduced. 
If  we  are  not  to  become  hopelessly  bankrupt,  we  must 
reduce  our  imports.  A  system  of  tariffs,  scientifically 
imposed  with  due  regard  to  all  the  interests  affected,  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  our  imports.  It  would  also 
mean  that  a  substantial  addition  would  be  made  to  the 
national  revenue  from  imports  which  still  passed  through 
our  ports.  In  short,  regrettable  though  it  may  appear  to 
be,  we  must  perforce  “  restrict  the  power  of  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  to  buy  British  goods  ”.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  question.  The  immense  fall  in  our  export  trade  has 
already  forced  us  to  reduce  very  substantially  our  purchases 
of  raw  materials.  Thus  the  very  conditions  we  are  seeking 
to  change  are  restricting  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
possible  customers.  Give  the  home  manufacturer  his 
home  market  under  fair  conditions,  allow  him  to  cheapen 
his  costs  by  spreading  them  over  a  larger  output,  and  he 
will  be  in  the  world  market  for  larger  quantities  of  essential 
raw  materials,  with  useful  results  in  the  sale  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  British  goods. 

Further,  we  are  told  that  the  introduction  of  a  tariff 
system  here  would  “  nip  in  the  bud  every  plan  for  a  saner 
economic  policy  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  which  Britian 
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looks  with  growing  hope  of  advantage.”  At  present,  the 
advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  tariff-protected  nations 
by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  The  last  thing  they  want 
is  the  closing  of  Britain’s  open  market,  and  they  are  quite 
willing  to  discuss  any  plan  which  well-meaning  enthusiasts 
like  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  urge  upon  them, 
calculated  to  maintain  that  open  market.  It  is  quite  certain 
that,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  tariffs  as  part  of  a  nation’s  fiscal  system,  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  world’s  opinion  would 
be  vastly  more  weighty  had  she  something  with  which  to 
make  a  bargain. 

Then,  lastly,  and  most  remarkable  of  all,  we  are  told  that 
a  tariff  system  would  “  retard  the  necessary  process  of 
rationalisation  and  increased  efficiency  in  British  industry.” 
Such  a  statment,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  demands  made 
by  business  men  in  practically  every  industry  for  control 
of  their  home  markets,  is  manifestly  absurd.  There  is  no 
lack  of  technical  efficiency  among  British  manufacturers. 
This  is  the  definite  conclusion  voiced  by  the  MacMillan 
Committee  in  its  report  as  follows  : 

“  It  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  British 
employers  to  have  paid  in  1929  real  wages  ten  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1924  for  hours  ten  per  cent,  less  than  before 
the  War,  if  they  had  not  been  making  great  technical 
progress  or  if  they  had  been  falling  seriously  behind  their 
competitors  in  technical  efficiency.” 

The  fact  is  rather  that  the  British  manufacturer  has  been 
immensely  handicapped  in  the  progressive  improvement  in 
efficiency  by  the  absence  of  a  certain  home  market.  He 
has  had  other  handicaps  in  the  shape  of  overwhelming 
taxation  and  endless  restrictions  imposed  on  him  by 
legislation,  but  the  greatest  of  all  has  been  the  fact  that  his 
home  market  has  been  monopolised  by  cheap  foreign  goods. 

The  facts  are  clear.  We  are  being  worsted  in  the  fight 
for  the  world’s  trade  because  we  have  discarded  the  most 
powerful  weapon  in  industry’s  armoury.  The  nation  is 
at  last  realising  the  defenceless  position  in  which  it  has 
been  placed.  It  must  and  will  insist  on  a  prompt  and 
effective  reversal  of  that  position. 


I 
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THE  SCREEN— FROM  THIS  SIDE 


By  Martha  Kinross 

The  cinema  began  by  being  an  ingenious  mechanical 
invention  and  prejudiced  its  career  from  the  start. 
It  is  difficult  for  it  to  get  away  from  its  past.  You 
will  still  hear  intelligent  persons  say,  when  the  question  of 
historical  accuracy  is  raised  :  “  It’s  only  a  film.  What 
can  you  expect  ?  ”  This  attitude  of  not  expecting  anything 
of  a  film,  of  not  applying  critical  standards  that  any  audience 
of  average  intelligence  would  apply  in  the  theatre — critical 
standards,  but  not  the  same  standards,  be  it  understood 
— is  still  amazingly  general.  There  can  no  more  be  good 
cinema  without  an  exacting  public  than  there  can  be  good 
drama,  and  it  is  time  the  attitude  of  condescension  towards 
a  clever  piece  of  mechanism  was  abandoned. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  recognition  of  quality 
in  the  cinema  is  slow.  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  personal  relation  with  actor 
and  producer  the  audience  has  no  means  of  signifying  its 
response  ;  since  the  machine  is  equally  indifferent  to  hisses 
and  applause,  why  bother  to  analyse  what  you  feel  ? 
Indeed,  owing  to  the  detestable  practice  of  catering  for  all 
tastes  by  a  mixed  programme  of  comics,  news  items, 
sensational  and  sentimental  shorts,  together  with  the 
performance  of  a  film  classic,  the  spectator  is  rarely  allowed 
to  carry  away  with  him  any  predominant  impression. 
Another  reason  is  the  fugitive  nature  of  the  film  itself,  by 
which  the  eye  is  hurried  on,  the  mind  is  hurried  on,  and 
has  no  time  to  dwell  appraisingly.  But,  above  all,  there 
is  the  fact  that  the  public,  apart  from  a  few  aesthetes,  has 
as  yet  no  standards  to  apply  to  a  new  art — not  even  so  far 
as  to  recognise  in  it  a  new  art.  They  do  not  understand 
film  technique.  And  small  reproach  to  them  ;  for  film 
technique  is  only  in  process  of  development ;  every  day 
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brings  new  experiments,  new  expansion,  with  no  foreseen 
end  to  its  possibilities. 

Moreover,  it  began,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  its 
own  aims,  by  photographic  presentation  of  stage  plays. 
Even  Pudovkin  at  first  looked  upon  the  film  as  an  inferior 
substitute  for  the  stage.  The  Americans,  he  says,  were 
the  first  to  discover  in  the  film  play  the  presence  of  peculiar 
possibilities  of  its  own  ;  by  shifting  the  camera’s  point  of 
view  in  the  close-up,  the  mid-shot,  the  long-shot,  they 
freed  the  screen  from  literal,  restricted  vision,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  director  whose  editing  is  “  the  creative 
force  of  filmic  reality,”  nature  being  only  the  raw  material. 
”  The  belief  that  the  film  actor  should  express  in  gesture 
that  which  the  ordinary  man  says  in  words  is  basically 
false.”  It  was  responsible,  before  the  advent  of  the 
talking  film,  for  those  gross  magnified  faces  mouthing 
their  words  and  working  their  jaws  like  a  rabbit  masticating 
a  lettuce  leaf,  or  a  man  trying  to  talk  to  a  deaf  mute,  that 
were  among  the  horrors  of  the  early  screen.  The  actor  on 
the  stage  has  a  margin  of  individual  interpretation  and  may 
vary  his  performance  nightly  by  changes  of  expression 
and  the  living  voice,  but  about  the  human  countenance  on 
the  screen  there  is  always  something  mask-like  ;  the  very 
fluency  of  the  medium  in  which  it  occurs  emphasises  its 
rigidity.  Pudovkin ’s  instinct  has  seized  upon  this  mask-like 
aspect  and  turned  it  to  advantage.  As  different  lighting 
conditions  render  theatrical  make-up  impossible,  the 
choice  of  faces  expressive  of  certain  states  seems  to  him 
necessary,  and  his  object  has  been  to  find  a  person  of  whom 
the  spectator,  after  seeing  him  for  six  seconds,  shall  say : 
”  that  man  is  a  rogue,  or  good-natured,  or  a  fool — that  is 
the  task  that  presents  itself  to  the  director  in  his  selection 
of  human  material.”  He  has  found  such  material  in  the 
real,  unfalsified,  unacted  life  of  the  peasants  and  wild 
Mongols  who  have  never  seen  a  film,  people  unfamiliar 
with  theatrical  convention. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  a  man  is  not  merely  a 
rogue,  or  good-natured,  or  a  fool,  he  is  a  complex  creature, 
and  the  evolution  of  character  before  our  eyes  in  reaction 
to  circumstance  is  the  drama’s  highest  aim.  If  fixation 
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of  type  is  preferable  on  the  screen,  it  is  but  another  sign 
that  the  latter  must  depart  from  the  theatre  in  its  choice  of 
subjects.  Where  possibilities  of  representation  on  the 
stage  end,  one  might  say  those  of  the  film  begin  ;  it  can 
well  afford  to  shift  its  focus  from  personality,  except  where 
personality  is  used  typically,  when  its  field  includes  man 
in  the  mass  ;  the  spirit  of  the  crowd  ;  the  forces  of  Nature  ; 
terrestrial  moods  ;  epics  of  factory,  work-shop,  and  ship¬ 
yard,  like  those  Walt  Whitman  hammered  out  in  verse  : 

This  is  the  poem  of  occupations. 

In  the  labour  of  engines  and  trades,  the  labour  of 
fields,  I  find  the  developments. 

And  find  the  eternal  meanings. 

The  stage  has  its  sociological  plays  in  which  sociology  is 
expressed  in  statement  rather  than  in  action.  Brilliant  and 
amusing  as  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays  are,  they  sometimes  contain 
more  argument  than  drama,  though  the  smallest  gesture  may 
be  more  revelatory  than  many  words.  The  heart  of  his 
propaganda  is  kept  beating  by  the  oxygen  of  his  wit,  as  he 
uncorks  cylinder  after  cylinder,  but  the  greater  the  wit 
the  less  serious  is  apt  to  be  the  impression  made  by  the 
propaganda.  It  is  difficult  to  show  a  man’s  relation  to  the 
mass  when  the  mass  cannot  be  shown.  At  the  historical 
moment  Russia  found  in  the  cinema,  released  from  temporal 
and  spatial  restrictions,  the  perfect  instrument  for  her 
needs ;  by  means  of  it  she  reached  her  own  illiterate 
masses,  and  revealed  the  life  of  those  masses  to  the  world. 
The  language  of  the  eye  is  universal,  and  seeing  is  believing, 
or  goes  a  long  way  towards  it.  The  Soviet  government 
established  schools  of  cinematography  with  graduate 
courses  of  instruction  in  all  its  branches,  film  acting  as  well 
as  technology,  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  the  Ukraine,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  She  has  thrown  the  whole 
soul  of  a  nation  in  the  making  on  the  screen.  The  spectacle 
has  been  tremendously  dramatic  because  it  was  animated  by 
a  passion  of  conviction,  a  moral  earnestness  as  yet  unweak¬ 
ened  by  discouragement.  Not  only  is  it  so  now,  but  in 
the  past  there  has  been  something  cinematic  about  Russian 
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history,  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  by  concentrations 
of  time,  cutting  out  whole  stages  of  transition  in  Peter  the 
Great’s  abrupt  adoption  of  Western  ideas,  in  the  sudden 
emancipation  of  women  from  Oriental  seclusion,  and 
to-day  again  in  the  violent  passage  from  despotic  rule  to 
the  world’s  first  attempt  at  applied  Communism  on  a 
national  scale.  Of  her  history  it  may  be  true,  as  on  the 
screen,  that  by  elimination  the  charge  of  intensity  is 
accumulated. 

The  Americans,  particularly  D.  W.  Griffiths,  having 
pointed  the  way  in  symbolism,  the  Russians  at  once 
developed  the  most  artistic  use  of  their  methods.  A 
stone  lion  in  Eisenstein’s  film  Potemkin  rises  to  its  feet 
and  roars,  and  this  image,  Pudovkin  comments,  “  has 
hitherto  been  thinkable  only  in  literature.”  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  the  German  invention  of  the  mix-in  gave  a  symbol 
for  thought  itself,  for  the  associations  of  memory,  the 
emergence,  mingling,  fading-out  of  mental  images. 
Caligarty  an  incursion  into  the  morbid  states  of  a  diseased 
mind,  played  fantastic  tricks  with  the  camera,  and  if  it  was 
not  sound  psychology,  it  was,  according  to  the  experts,  a 
revelation  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  cutting  and  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  studio.  To  speak  of  such  effects  as  faked  is 
foolish ;  they  are  among  the  characteristic  uses  of  the  screen, 
and  no  more  faked  than  stage  illusions  ;  only,  whereas  the 
stage  has  solid  and  refractory  material  to  deal  with,  on  the 
screen  the  magician  light,  the  supreme  creative  cosmic 
artist,  is  working  with  a  medium  responsive  to  its  slightest 
change.  Nothing  'is  fake  in  the  cinema  except  what 
purports  to  be  a  documentary  record  of  fact. 

Of  Turin’s  film  Turksiby  Mr.  Huntly  Carter,  who  has 
written  several  books  on  the  New  Theatre  and  Cinema  of 
Soviet  Russia,  says  that  it  brought  into  use  “  a  principle 
of  power  in  the  subject  that  had  never  been  utilised  before 
...  by  this  power  subject  had,  in  fact,  taken  possession 
of  the  cinema.”  The  subject  is  the  triumphant  march  of 
a  railway  from  the  snows  of  Siberia  to  the  deserts  of 
Turkestan.  But  Turksib  is  not  only  an  epic  of  achievement, 
it  is  a  great  fugue  through  time  and  space,  actual  time  and 
space  no  less  than  filmic  ;  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  brought 
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together,  the  antitheses  of  history,  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Old  Testament  life  of  tents  and  flocks  and  herds.  And 
this  dramatic  encounter,  face  to  face,  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  is  a  thing  that  must  soon  cease  to  happen  in  this 
modernised  world.  There  is  a  similar  encounter  in 
Dovjenko’s  beautiful  film  The  Earthy  at  the  moment  when 
the  first  steam  tractor  is  brought  into  fields  long  reaped 
with  rythmic  passes  of  the  scythe,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Western  machine  is  celebrated  with  paean  and  song  and 
dance,  with  almost  Dionysiac  rapture,  as  if  it  were  indeed 
the  Steam  God  coming  in  his  triumphal  car.  It  was  the 
property  of  this  film,  of  Giant  Harvest^  of  Storm  Over 
Asic/f  of  Turksiby  when  the  desert  riders  race  beside  the 
first  steam  engine  they  have  ever  seen,  to  arouse  an  emotion 
grounded  in  the  past,  dormant  in  the  Western  mind 
whose  faculty  for  wonder  has  been  exhausted  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  mechanical  inventions,  and  recoverable 
only  thus,  when  a  whole  sequence  of  time  has  been  dropped 
out,  and  across  the  gap  primitive  man  is  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  with  modem  miracle.  That,  one  repeats,  can 
happen  to-day  only  among  the  populations  of  primitive 
countries,  but  whenever  it  does  happen  it  is  historical, 
and  to  witness  it  is  to  have  a  rare  and  valuable  experience. 

The  Soviet  cinema  has  had  behind  it  the  force  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  always  the  great  impulsion  to  new  forms  of 
art,  though  art  as  an  end  seems  negligible  to  those  who 
maintain  that  the  only  function  of  theatre  and  cinema 
alike  is  social  service.  Art,  or  rather  say  beauty,  as  a 
means  has  made  their  films  memorable,  but  already  one 
begins  to  fear  the  restriction  of  subject — ^when  liberty  of 
subject  was  the  very  gift  the  screen  conferred — to  notice, 
along  with  repetitions  of  matter,  certain  repetitions  of 
manner  also,  a  too  conscious  dwelling  on  detail  to  deepen 
intensity.  Yet  in  Dovjenko’s  Earth,  a  film  about  which 
the  propagandists  were  comparatively  indifferent,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  his  essential  mysticism  breaks 
through  the  positivism  of  Soviet  theory  and  the  spirit  that 
affirms,  or  at  least  the  spirit  that  questions,  interrogates 
the  spirit  that  denies — ^the  woman  who  asks — “  But  if 
there  should  be  a  God  ?  ” — during  the  irreligious  funeral ; 
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the  sad  ironic  comment  of  the  final  screen — rain,  rain, 
rain  falling  in  torrents  on  the  fields  of  standing  grain,  on 
the  ripening  apples  on  the  trees,  on  the  rotting  melons  on 
the  ground.  Whether  he  fights  single-handed  with  the 
scythe  or  with  all  the  resources  of  machinery,  it  is  still  man 
against  nature,  contending  with  blind,  destructive  forces 
that  may  bring  his  work  to  naught.  And  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  victory  of  Communist  labour,  one  cannot  believe 
that  it  has  permanently  defeated  a  thing  so  innate  and 
persistent  as  man’s  jealous,  personal,  possessive  love  of  the 
soil. 

One  result  of  the  anti-individualistic  tendencies  of  the 
Russian  screen  has  been  the  elimination  of  the  film-hero 
and  heroine.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
emotional,  and  it  is  alleged  erotic,  worship  of  film  stars. 
Mr.  Huntly  Carter,  among  others,  ascribes  it  all  to  Sex 
Appeal,  that  catch-word  of  the  day,  and  cites  the  head-lines 
of  the  sensational  press  in  evidence,  as  if  it  were  not  the 
business  of  yellow  journalism  to  work  up  excitements  and 
then  exaggerate  them.  The  press  is  more  responsible  for 
our  emotionalism  than  the  cinema.  The  excitement 
produced  in  minds  that  have  had  no  scientific  preparation 
and  instruction  by  sudden  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  Havelock  Ellis  and  Freud  has  led  to  all  this  superficial 
sexology  that  finds  but  one  explanation  for  everything. 
The  other  motives,  wish-fulfilment,  the  need  for  self¬ 
projection  in  the  person  of  an  ideal  protagonist,  the.  desire 
to  find  a  symbol — “  a  symbol  for  all  our  sentimentality 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  cinema  ;  the  motive  of  escape  is  the 
old  principle  underlying  religion,  literature  and  art.  Nor 
is  there  anything  new  in  the  manifestations,  except  that 
modem  life  gives  special  opportunity  for  publicity.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  fainting-fits,  the  deluges  of  tears  in  which  Europe 
indulged  after  the  publication  of  Richardson’s  Clarissa 
Harlowe.  We  have  no  longer  the  relief  of  crusades, 
dancing-manias  and  other  forms  of  collective  hysteria  by 
which  the  Middle  Ages  found  relief.  In  the  case  of  the 
films  there  are  at  least  three  contributory  causes ;  they 
reach  the  millions  and  reach  them  immediately,  while  a 
play,  even  in  the  long  run,  is  seen  by  only  a  few  thousands ; 
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the  effect  of  a  particular  star  is  multiplied  and  reinforced 
by  the  way  in  which  he  or  she  is  exploited  in  perhaps  two 
or  three  simultaneous  films  ;  but,  above  all,  enthusiasm  is 
accumulated  by  suppression,  since  it  has  no  opportunity 
for  instant  discharge,  as  in  the  theatre.  Actor-worship 
was  taken  over  from  the  stage  along  with  the  methods  of 
the  stage.  It  seems  strange  that  where  the  actual  presence 
was  replaced  by  mere  pictorial  representation  it  should 
ever  have  had  anything  like  an  equal  hold  upon  the  cinema, 
unless  it  be  that  the  shadow  offers  less  obstruction  than  the 
substance  to  our  self-projection  and  identification  with  it. 

Yet  despite  the  development  of  the  impersonal  film  the 
question  arises,  will  not  the  public  continue  to  demand 
realistic  acting  ?  It  prefers  realism  ;  its  interest  is  always 
in  persons  ;  not  in  symbols,  patterns,  abstractions,  but  in 
people,  the  human  story,  especially  the  love  story.  And 
when  the  analytical  play  and  the  analytical  novel  have 
become  sceptical  in  regard  to  love,  the  screen  wallows  in 
the  old,  unquestioning  sentimentality,  and  has  no  surer 
asset  than  those  long,  lingering,  slowed-down  close-ups 
showing  the  imposition  of  one  buccal  cavity  upon  another, 
that  form  the  staple  of  its  advertisement.  Time  is  the 
bringer  of  disillusionment,  and  the  film,  expanding  in 
space  but  condensing  in  time,  is  dramatically  a  hasty 
optimist.  Is  not  that  one  reason  for  its  popularity  ?  The 
Russians  have  escaped  our  sentimentality  through  their 
temperamental  mysticism  and  doubt,  and  in  the  pressure, 
too,  of  urgent  social  problems.  It  is  a  paradox  that  the 
Soviet  films,  or  such  as  have  been  shown  to  us,  are  those 
that  cater  least  for  the  taste  of  the  masses.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Soviet  is  dealing  with 
masses  that  on  the  whole  have  little  or  no  experience  of 
realistic  acting,  with  minds  that  in  the  absence  of  precon¬ 
ceptions  should  be  particularly  educable.  In  countries 
which  recognise  that  there  can  never  be  a  levelling  of 
human  minds  and  tastes  and  aesthetic  judgments,  there  must 
be  films  for  the  few,  as  there  are  books  and  plays  for  the 
few.  The  conception  of  its  universality  with  which  the 
film  started  will  have  to  be  relinquished.  The  groups 
and  the  special  cinemas  that  cater  for  them  are  already  in 
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being.  The  travel  film  and  the  documentary  film  may  be 
universal,  but  probably  the  theatrical  film  will  be  made  for 
a  long  time  to  come  to  meet  a  demand,  and  Kitsch  will 
continue  to  be  provided. 

Happily  there  will  also  be  provided  in  increasing  numbers 
films  that  have  no  single  protagonist,  like  The  End  of  St. 
Petersburg^  Turksiby  and  Grierson’s  saga  of  the  herring- 
fishery,  Drifters.  It  must  have  been  this  lack  that  made  the 
attendant,  showing  me  to  my  seat  in  the  dark  interior  of  a 
small  cinema  where  I  had  gone  to  see  it,  say  apologetically 
of  Drifters^  “  It  isn’t  exactly  a  film  ” — ^yet  I  found  the 
lunge  of  sword-fish  and  conger-eel  as  dramatic  as  the 
rapier  play  of  human  villains  in  lace  ruffles  and  velvet 
breeches.  The  two  principal  figures  in  Sous  Les  Toits  de 
Paris  scarcely  emerge  from  the  general  pattern,  and  the 
pattern  is  the  life  of  Paris  streets  and  the  mysterious 
panorama  of  its  house  roofs  when  Clair’s  camera  sweeps 
across  them  like  a  scudding  moon.  Again,  in  The  Dawn 
Patrol  one  man  succeeds  another  in  responsibility,  and  the 
animating  spirit  is  really  that  of  a  human  unit.  Collective 
life  of  men  engaged  in  a  common  adventure  of  war,  a 
common  endeavour  of  work,  takes  the  place  of  the  romantic 
hero.  This  is  something  new — new  and  vastly  significant, 
passing  with  one  stride  outside  the  confines  of  the  theatre 
and  its  range  of  subjects  determined  by  the  sets  and  footage 
of  the  stage.  Why,  as  one  discerning  critic  of  the  cinema 
asked  recently  in  the  columns  of  his  Sunday  journal, 
should  drama  be  restricted  to  a  human  exponent  ?  Young 
Constantin  TrepliefF  in  The  Sea-gull  was  asking  himself  the 
same  question  when  he  wrote  the  play  all  about  nature, 
regardless  of  the  needs  of  leading  ladies,  for  which  his 
actress  mother  expressed  such  contempt.  We  heard  too 
little  of  Constantin’s  effort  to  judge  how  it  succeeded,  but 
Chekhov  himself  wrote  a  play  having  a  Cherry  Orchard 
for  protagonist,  a  play  with  love  of  place  rather  than  of 
persons  for  its  theme,  in  which,  by  some  magic  of  suggestion, 
with  no  aid  from  scenery,  not  even  the  tip  of  a  flowering 
branch,  with  the  fewest  possible  words  of  invocation,  the 
vision  of  the  invisible  cherry  orchard  enters,  its  glimmering, 
ghostly Joveliness  reclaimed,  Alcestis-like,  by  dawn. 
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Chekhov  rebelled  against  the  drama  of  eternal  bed-room 
and  drawing-room  scenes,  as  if  anger  and  jealousy,  hatred 
and  sexual  passion  exhaust  the  scope  of  human  feelings. 
The  four  walls  of  the  stage  shut  out  the  cosmic  background 
that  lends  depth,  perspective,  light,  colour  and  change  of 
mood  to  human  life.  For  him  that  background  was  the 
hinterland  of  myth  and  imagination,  and  so  of  religion, 
art,  science  even.  In  Russia  the  great  masters  have  heard 
“  the  inaudible  words  of  the  earth  ”,  and  the  peasant  in  the 
silent  spaces  that  surround  him  hears  them  too,  dumb 
though  he  is,  and  only  able  to  repeat  them  in  his  supersti¬ 
tions  and  sense  of  pervading  mystery.  The  Russian  film 
and  the  Western  American  film  have  fed  a  very  genuine 
space-hunger  in  us.  There  is  no  use  sneering  at  this 
nostalgia  ;  it  is  an  inalienable  part  of  our  psychological 
inheritance,  and  when  the  countries  of  the  world  have 
become  leprous  with  civilisation,  covered  so  completely 
with  a  scab  of  cities  and  suburbs  that  through  her  clogged 
pores  the  earth  no  longer  expires  that  which  in  its  subtler 
sense  we  now  call  atmosphere,  then  we  shall  take  wings 
and  seek  space  still,  though  it  will  never  compensate  us  for 
the  lost  spaces  of  the  earth.  Whether  filmic  space  be 
taken  from  without,  or  manufactured  in  a  studio  a  few 
yards  square,  makes  no  difference,  the  screen  has  it  inimit¬ 
ably  to  dispose  of ;  it  is  the  element  in  which  its  imagery 
swims,  like  a  fish  in  the  sea,  with  horizons  removing  as 
itself  removes. 

“  Motion  can  be  beautiful,  motion  can  be  dramatic, 
motion  can  be  spiritual  ”,  Eric  Elliott  says ;  “  the  cinema 
adds  the  motion  of  Nature.”  The  motion  of  Nature  is  all 
three ;  usually  beautiful,  sometimes  spiritual,  often 
dramatic,  and,  more  than  dramatic,  cataclysmal.  These 
natural  motions  we  do  not  succeed  in  reproducing  on  the 
stage  :  the  elemental  motions  of  fire,  air,  and  water  of 
M^agner’s  music  in  The  Ring  cry  out  for  cinema  (nobody 
can  fail  to  think  of  the  action  of  The  Ring  as  cinematic 
who  saw  the  German  film.  The  NibelungSy  wonderful  in  some 
of  its  effects,  but  spoiled  by  the  heavy,  Teutonic,  grand 
opera  style  of  acting,  and  the  failure  to  renounce 
theatrical  method).  Motion  is  inherently  exciting  ;  though 
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one  may  not  go  the  length  of  agreeing  with  those 
who  claim  that  motion  is  emotion,  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  cinema  arouses  a  physical  excitement  like  that  of  the 
bull-fight  and  the  prize-ring.  One  comes  away,  sometimes, 
feeling  spent  by  a  sterile  excitement  devoid  of  real  feeling, 
stunned  by  violence  and  excess  of  motion  in  which  all  finer 
shades,  subtler  implications  are  lost.  One  seems  to  have 
assisted  at  an  epileptic  seizure  of  drama,  or  at  least  a  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  The  whirling  action  in  Lewis  Milestone’s 
The  Front  Page  is  stupefying  for  the  moment,  and  only 
retrospectively  does  one  perceive  its  satire  and  significance. 
The  staccato  method,  those  slight  intervals  of  the  screen, 
like  breaks  in  the  electric  current,  the  arc  across  which 
emotion  leaps,  serve  to  increase  intensity.  The  film  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  hypnotic  power  of  motion  which 
engages  the  eye  and  inunobilises  the  mind,  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  logical  necessity  of  motive  governing  the 
stage.  And  in  this  it  is  justified  so  long  as  it  acts  as  the 
creator  of  fantasy,  in  conformance  with  Gilbert  Seldes’s 
opinion  that  with  reality  the  movie  has  almost  nothing  on 
earth  to  do.  But  when  it  merely  reproduces,  in  another 
medium,  stage  plays,  it  has  no  right  to  indulgence,  but  must 
submit  to  the  same  logical  necessities  of  motive  and  action 
as  the  stage  play  itself.  The  failure  to  observe  them 
offends  intelligent  persons,  who  on  leaving  the  cinema 
become  sensible  of  the  omissions,  the  improbabilities,  the 
absurdities,  and  resent  this  hustling  of  their  minds.  In  the 
screen  versions  of  mutilated  plays  they  see  only  a  new 
means  of  stultifying  human  intelligence  and  rendering  an 
uncritical  public  more  uncritical. 

Anything  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  movement,  was 
as  far  as  the  conception  of  subject  went  with  the  early 
makers.  And  the  public,  pleased  with  a  novel  form  of 
entertainment,  followed  whatever  was  shown  with  a 
kitten-like  interest  in  anything  that  moved.  Neither 
producer  nor  public  was  ready  to  grasp  Pudovkin’s  truth 
that  “  every  object  is  a  dead  object  no  matter  how  much  it 
has  moved  before  the  camera  until  it  becomes  endowed 
with  meaning  through  its  relations.”  Though  the  Ameri¬ 
can  name  “  movies  ”  sums  up  the  essential  characteristic. 
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every  movement  on  the  screen  should  be  as  significant  as 
every  movement  on  the  stage,  every  object  should  be  as 
related  as  in  a  painter’s  composition.  It  is  too  soon,  per¬ 
haps,  to  say  whether,  taking  mere  motion  for  its  material, 
the  cinema  was  fortunate,  or  not,  in  having  as  its  contem¬ 
poraries  the  aeroplane,  the  motor-car,  and  jazz.  Its  own 
imperfect,  flickering  movement,  to  begin  with,  was  jazz  to 
the  eye.  The  early  actors  had  to  synchronise  their  action 
with  this  jerky,  nervous  medium.  Charlie  Chaplin  found 
in  it  his  comic  opportunity,  and  mechanised  all  his  gestures, 
adopting  his  puppet-like  planting  of  the  feet,  the  golliwog 
roundness  of  his  stare,  the  blankness  of  his  face  in  which 
the  slightest  flicker  of  expression  is  apparent.  He  made 
himself,  mind  and  body,  cinematic,  expressive  of  film 
technique,  and  his  combination  of  mechanical  movement 
with  extreme  agility  supplied  the  element  of  comic  surprise. 
Apart  from  that,  his  admirers,  numbered  among  the  most 
intelligent  critics  of  the  film,  tell  us  that  he  has  a  sense  of 
cinema  amounting  to  genius.  It  may  be  so,  but  there  are 
those,  not  therefore  devoid  of  humour,  who  look  on  with  a 
kind  of  melancholy  wonder  at  audiences  rocking  with 
laughter  at  what  seems  to  them  the  crudest  clowming — 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  falling  down,  jumping  up, 
kicking  people’s  posteriors.  To  see  a  man  fall  down  is, 
apparently,  a  joke  that  never  palls  through  the  ages, 
relished  by  Probably  Arboreal  or  some  earlier  simian 
ancestor  lurking  within  us,  whose  posture  we  discarded  at 
the  price  of  equilibrium,  and  who  thus  enjoys  his  tardy 
revenge.  Exaggeration  is  among  the  raw  materials  of 
humour,  and  the  film  is  inevitably  an  exaggerator ;  it  is 
life  seen  by  flashes  of  lightning  ;  what  it  lacks  of  duration 
it  must  make  up  in  intensity,  or  in  reliance  on  our  more 
primitive  feelings — love  of  speed,  excitement  of  the  chase, 
slap-stick,  the  destructive  impulse  common  to  children, 
savages,  and  animals.  If  it  has  been  unrestrained,  it  has 
known  temptations  in  its  riotous  youth  to  which  the  stage 
has  never  been  subjected. 

There  came  a  moment  of  arrest  and  retrogression  with 
the  invention  of  the  talking  film.  Intelligent  producers 
and  that  section  of  the  public  whom  their  work  had  con- 
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quered,  were  dismayed.  It  seemed  the  Ariel  of  the  screen, 
a  tricksy  spirit  of  air  and  fantasy,  and  free,  uncorporeal 
movement,  was  to  be  delivered  once  more  to  captivity. 
Speech  has  been  hitched  on  as  an  appendage  to  some  silent 
films,  but  in  practically  every  instance  they  were  films  that 
were  never  self-sufficing  and  wholly  independent.  Paul 
Rotha  is  confident  that  “  the  offending  dialogue  will  pass 
as  soon  as  its  showmanship  possibilities  become  exhausted, 
and  the  way  will  open  for  the  great  sound  and  visual 
cinema  of  the  future.”  He  prophesies  that  even  as  the 
camera’s  power  of  distortion  is  used  for  dramatic  emphasis, 
so  will  the  distortion  of  sound  be  used  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  as  a  film  is  built  up  out  of  pieces  of  film  by  montage, 
little  portions  of  sound  will  be  fitted  together  to  form  new 
sound  effects.  Eisenstein,  Pudovkin,  and  Alexander, 
creators  of  some  of  the  greatest  silent  films  that  have  come 
out  of  Russia,  when  consulted  about  their  attitude,  have 
stated  that  though  they  anticipate  a  terrible  second  period 
when  the  talkies  will  be  used  ”  for  high  cultural  dramas 
and  other  photographic  performances  of  a  theatrical 
nature  ”,  they  nevertheless  feel  that  sound  was  needed  for 
completion,  and  from  the  right  use  of  it  will  ultimately 
result  a  perfect  orchestration  of  sight  images  and  sound 
images. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  screen  will  be  driven  back 
into  mimicking  and  parroting  the  stage  ;  that  it  will  sur¬ 
render  its  power  of  symbolisation,  its  subtler  conveyance 
than  speech.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  many  of 
its  effects.  It  can  be  silent  and  let  Nature  speak  for 
herself.  What  poetry  abstracts  and  imparts  in  resistant 
words  is  inunediately  revealed  in  the  vital  image,  the 
visual  symbol.  Poetry  has  a  readier  audience  in  the 
cinema  than  in  the  theatre  ;  the  uncultured  eye  will 
perceive  it  when  the  uncultured  ear  is  deaf.  People  who 
do  not  read  Wordsw'orth  will  look  at  a  sunset.  To  the 
silent  screen  belongs  an  unparalleled  power  of  symbolic 
representation.  In  Dovjenko’s  Earth  a  cloud  of  white 
horses  rushing  like  the  wind  over  the  plains,  saying  ‘‘ha, 
ha,”  is  the  symbol  of  that  personal  freedom  the  man  cannot 
surrender  when  he  is  called  on  to  plough  the  Communal 
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furrow.  It  is  but  a  glimpse,  but  the  mind  is  haunted  by 
that  marmoreal  beauty,  as  if  suddenly  released  from  the 
pediment  of  some  temple  where  it  has  been  immobilised 
for  centuries — by  that  frieze  of  flying  horses  ;  is  haunted, 
too,  by  the  final  symbol  of  the  series,  the  apple-orchard 
seen  through  strands  of  disastrous  rain. 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  are  static  arts.  Even 
in  literature  “  our  flying  minds  ”,  as  George  Meredith  says, 
cannot  contain  protracted  description.  It  is  so ;  for 
from  sequences  of  words  they  must  assemble  all  the  details 
in  one  simultaneous  impression.  But  moments  of  fleeting 
beauty  too  transient  to  be  caught  by  any  means  less  swift 
than  light  itself  are  registered  on  the  screen.  Its  material 
is  Nature’s  living  movement,  its  method  the  selection  of 
art.  A  leaf  from  Nature’s  book,  one  thinks  sometimes  of  a 
film,  without  suspecting  how  much  the  book  has  been 
edited.  And  if  there  is  a  Diable  Boiteux  who  can  unroof 
the  life  of  cities,  his  eye  is  certainly  the  film-camera.  With 
its  more  than  bird’s-eye,  its  God’s-eye  power  of  conspective 
vision  it  surveys  from  above,  from  below,  from  all  angles, 
the  architectural  masses,  the  moving  crowds  ;  it  makes 
visible,  as  in  Feyder’s  Crainquehille^  the  nocturnal  soul  of 
cities. 

‘‘  Since  the  ever-changing  rate  of  movement  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  attributes  of  consciousness,  those  factors 
that  signify  it  .  .  .  will  have  a  strong  effect  upon  the 
mind.”  The  factors  that  Britan,  in  his  book  on  The 
Philosophy  of  Mtisic^  here  names  are  speech  and  musical 
sound,  but  cinematic  movement  conforms  no  less  pro¬ 
foundly  to  the  dynamics  of  our  emotional  consciousness,  to 
the  beat  of  intermittent  attention  in  our  flying  minds.  The 
close  relation  betweeh  music  and  the  film  was  recognised 
from  the  start.  Edmund  Meisel  made  musical  scores  for 
Potemkin  and  October.  It  is  wholly  wrong,  of  course,  to 
regard  music  as  a  series  of  pictures  or  other  representations, 
but  for  one  kind  at  least,  descriptive  music,  the  composer 
of  the  future  may  be  led  to  rely  on  the  rhythmic  image,  so 
much  easier  to  synchronize  with  his  movements  than  the 
laggard  word.  While  no  music  that  is  adequately  expres¬ 
sive  requires  illustration  (we  have  known  clumsy  devices 
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of  an  orator  reciting  illustrative  passages),  there  is  pure 
gain  in  delicate  designs  of  visual  imagery  embroidered  on 
the  musical  theme,  like  the  band  of  white  wood-nymphs, 
with  their  charm  “  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands  ”, 
conjured  across  the  screen  by  the  music  of  Oscar  Strauss’s 
Viennese  Waltz  operetta.  The  cinema  has  been  betrayed, 
by  its  original  pride  in  mechanical  invention,  into  premature 
use  of  the  talking  machine  before  that  invention  was 
perfected,  and  before  the  screen  perfected  its  own  methods 
of  speech  in  accordance.  Meanwhile,  until  those  two  ends 
are  accomplished,  it  will  do  well,  as  at  first,  to  “  lean  upon 
music  ”,  or  to  follow  the  technique  of  the  nature  films 
whereby  expressive  sounds,  the  rustle  of  wind,  the  patter  of 
raindrops,  the  ripple  of  water,  the  voices  of  animals,  the 
singing  of  birds,  are  woven  into  a  texture  of  sound  accom¬ 
paniment. 

The  science  of  recording  sound  and  visual  images  is  so 
new,  the  unexplored  possibilities  in  both  fields  so  great, 
that  there  is  no  saying  what  sounds  that  now  lie  on  the 
other  side  of  silence  we  may  trap,  reinforce,  and  render 
audible  ;  what  invisible  wave-lengths  of  light  the  almost 
infinitely  sensitive  camera-plate  may  render  visible.  If 
spiritualistic  photographs  are  not  entirely  fake  we  may  find 
that  thought  itself  is  registered,  and  that  they  require  no 
supernatural  explanation.  Film  photography  on  its  technical 
side  is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  but  it  has  long  since,  with  the 
use  of  cutting-in,  with  the  whole  system  of  ideal  construc¬ 
tion,  shaken  off  the  reproach  of  being  literal.  It  seems 
destined  to  command  the  least  literal,  the  most  subjective 
means  of  expression  of  any  art  save  music.  For  if  the 
province  of  art  is  to  stimulate  imagination,  who  can  refuse 
the  status  of  art  to  that  new  medium  which  is  already,  in 
Gilbert  Seldes’s  words,  ”  an  incalculable  instrument  to 
set  free  the  imagination  of  mankind  ”,  indeed,  as  he  further 
says,  ”  the  imagination  of  mankind  in  action.” 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  crisis  of  last  month  acted  like  one  of  the  acid  tests 
which  resolve  a  fluid  mass  into  its  elements.  That 
of  1914  did  the  same,  but  with  different  results,  as 
the  test  was  different.  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Cl5mes 
found  themselves  grouped  with  the  men  to 
whom  they  are  opposed  at  present,  while  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  Mr.  Snowden  did  not  then 
conceive  the  national  interest  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Baldwin.  There  is  no  use  in  talking 
about  persons  whose  aims  and  interests  were  petty  and 
personal  or  whose  education  was  deficient :  they  do  not 
count  in  a  crisis.  But  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  understand 
the  motives  of  men  who  by  their  record  are  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  all  good  citizens.  Neither  Mr.  Henderson 
nor  Mr.  Clynes  would  have  separated  from  Mr.  MacDonald 
had  they  shared  Mr.  MacDonald’s  belief  that  the  nation 
was  in  grave  peril,  and  that  the  course  which  he  desired  to 
take  was  necessary  in  the  national  interest.  Mr.  Henderson 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  made  his  own 
view  clear.  The  danger  that  the  pound  would  collapse 
was  to  him  not  real,  because  France  and  the  United  States 
would,  in  their  own  interest,  have  furnished  the  means  of 
preventing  it,  even  if  England  had  insisted  on  leaving  the 
dole  intact.  He  has  not  suggested  that  England  could 
have  met  the  sudden  demand  from  her  own  resources 
without  such  assistance,  and  he  admits,  therefore,  that  there 
was  a  risk  :  yet  not  so  great  that,  to  avoid  it,  he  would  lay 
hands  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant — ^the  dole — which  is 
the  standard  and  measure  of  the  Labour  Party’s  achieve¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  yet  certain,  it  may  not  be  certain  in  our  lifetime, 
what  was  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  mind.  Up  to  a 
point,  officially  and  publicly,  his  position  is  stated.  His 
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whole  life-work,  of  which  twenty-five  years  in  Parliament 
is  only  a  part,  has  been  directed  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  working  classes,  and  the  success  has  been 
prodigious.  Those  for  whom  he  has  laboured  have  not 
only  secured  increased  reward  for  less  work ;  they  have 
seen  themselves  guaranteed  against  the  lack  of  work.  The 
crucial  figure  stands  at  the  bottom — ^what  shall  be  the 
wages  of  unemployment }  That  is  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
That  figure  to-day  stands  higher  than  the  wages  of  work 
in  many  countries  whose  products  compete  with  those  of 
England  Take  away  the  wages  of  unemployment,  and 
sheer  pressure  of  need  will  bring  down  the  wages  of  work. 
To  do  this  would  indeed  have  been  a  revolutionary  proposal : 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  proposed.  A  reduction  of  ten 
per  cent,  would,  as  Mr.  Henderson  knew,  have  brought 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dole  back  to  what  it  was  in 
1929.  On  the  other  hand,  a  collapse  of  sterling  would  have 
brought  its  purchasing  power  down  perhaps  to  half, 
perhaps  to  nothing.  Mr.  Henderson  knew  that  as  well 
as  Mr.  Snowden  or  Mr.  MacDonald  ;  but,  as  has  been 
seen,  he  did  not  regard  the  collapse  as  possible,  because  the 
creditor  countries  would  prevent  it.  None  the  less  for  a 
prudent  man,  and  he  is  prudent,  his  confidence  here  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  caution  in  another  direction.  What 
he  baulked  at,  what  he  refused,  was  simply  the  cut  in  the 
dole.  Why  ?  Was  it  because  he  feared  revolution  ? 

A  Labour  leader  may  well  have  said  to  himself  that  the 
one  thing  calculated  to  bring  about  revolution  in  England 
would  be  a  step  that  destroyed  the  confidence 
Labour  in  its  tried  leaders.  The  danger 
which  threatened  was  not  clear  and  unmistak¬ 
able,  like  war.  National  pride  was  not  openly  challenged 
by  an  enemy.  A  measure  so  unpopular  as  the  reduction 
of  the  dole  would  be  resented  by  the  working  classes, 
if  it  were  carried  by  a  combination  of  the  parties  which 
they  regarded  as  capitalist  and  so,  in  a  sense,  hostile. 
But,  he  may  have  thought,  if  their  own  party  was  found 
consenting  to  it,  the  consequence  would  be  not  resentment 
but  fury,  and  the  extreme  left  would  take  charge. 
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These  speculations  may  or  may  not  have  influenced  Mr. 
Henderson’s  shrewd  and  calculating  mind.  He,  perhaps 
more  than  any  man,  has  built  up  the  constitutional  Labour 
Party  as  a  trade  union  movement,  controlled  by  sensible, 
moderate  men,  experienced  in  affairs.  It  remains  to-day 
more  definitely  than  ever  a  trade  union  party.  But  for 
Mr.  Henderson’s  leadership  it  might  be  to-day  a  party  of 
very  different  complexion.  It  is  in  strong  opposition  at  a 
moment  of  national  emergency,  yet  things  might  be  a  deal 
more  dangerous  than  they  are.  The  course  of  English 
history  has  seldom  or  never  been  determined  by  the  united 
force  of  the  nation  thrown  in  a  single  direction.  It  has 
been  the  result  of  diverse  and  often  contradictory  impulses, 
given  by  men  who  have  in  common  much  shrewdness,  much 
honesty  and  a  real  goodwill  to  their  country.  These  impulses 
act  upon  a  mass  which  retains  always  a  sense  of  direction 
and  power  of  choice  between  roads.  It  goes  jostling 
along,  confusedly  and  slowly,  but  is  not  stampeded  ;  it 
goes,  on  the  whole,  the  way  it  wants  to  go  :  and  it  keeps 
together.  When  violent  division  has  threatened,  some 
man,  helped  by  other  men,  has  always  contrived  to  swing 
the  bulk  into  line.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  that  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  done  it  to-day, 
with  the  help  of  two  powerful  lieutenants. 

The  Daily  Herald  is  perfectly  right  about  one  thing. 
This  is  not  a  National  Government,  for  politically  the  nation 
is  grouped  into  parties  and  one  party  remains 
solidly  outside  it :  the  other  two  parties  have 
for  a  time  ceased  to  exist  as  parties  because 
they  set  aside  for  a  time  (to  what  extent  is  not  yet  certain) 
their  party  objects.  It  is,  as  the  Daily  Herald  says,  a 
government  of  individuals.  The  opposition  to  it  is  an 
opposition  of  trade  unions — organisations  which  are  hostile 
to  individual  action  as  such.  This  goes  right  through. 
The  trade  union  definitely  discourages  the  workman  who 
works  quicker  or  better  than  his  mate.  In  politics  it  is 
more  distrustful  of  leadership  than  any  other  element  in 
the  State.  It  was  at  first  committed  to  the  ideal  that 
chairmanship  of  the  Labour  Party  should  be  rotated  from 
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one  individual  to  another  annually  lest  any  one  man 
should  be  in  fact  the  leader.  Allegiance  to  the  leader  has  been 
less  strong  and  willing  than  in  any  other  party.  They 
have  now  got  rid  of  the  men  who  were  least  conformable 
to  the  desired  type.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  not  a  product  of 
the  trade  unions  though  he  has  worked  with  them  con¬ 
stantly  :  and  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Snowden.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  the  one  real  trade  unionist  who  has  broken 
away,  and  he  is  the  less  typical  because  he  has  repeatedly 
enforced  his  leadership  on  his  union.  He  grew  more  and 
more  an  individual  and  less  a  trade  unionist  as  he  gained 
more  and  more  confidence  in  his  own  experience  and 
judgment  from  long  handling  of  affairs. 

These  three  men — Highlander,  Yorkshireman,  and 
Welshman — ^have  set  up  a  standard  to  which  individuals 
can  rally  ;  and  the  result  will  be  decisive  of 
Tories  and  Liberals  can  be  counted 
on  to  support  their  leaders,  whose  action  was 
never  in  doubt.  But  there  are  millions  of  men  and  women, 
not  inveterately  attached  to  any  party,  who  do  not  like 
thinking  to  order,  yet  are  faced  with  a  set  of  facts 
about  which  they  cannot  easily  form  a  competent  opinion 
for  themselves.  That  was,  and  is,  the  real  danger  of  this 
crisis.  The  average  man  or  woman  cannot  visualise  it  or 
understand  it.  When  they  are  told  by  highly  educated 
persons,  and  by  an  active  press,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
“bankers’  ramp’*,  their  prejudices  are  moved.  It  will 
seem  to  millions  of  them  natural  enough  that  both  Liberals 
and  Tories  with  their  capitalist  affinities  should  back  the 
bankers.  But  the  action  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  forces  thought.  For  that  matter  so  does  the 
action  of  Mr.  Baldwin  in  taking  service  under  Mr. 
MacDonald.  The  argument  which  has  to  be  publicly 
conducted  will  now  be  followed  by  a  large  proportion  of 
those  millions  with  open  minds.  Nobody  is  going  to 
believe  that  Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  bought :  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  the  percentage  of  amiable  folk  who  believe 
this  will  be  probably  less  than  if  any  other  politician  in 
England  had  taken  the  same  curve.  Nor,  again,  is  anyone 
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going  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Snowden  a  congenital  fondness 
for  capitalists.  And  if  there  is  one  man  living  whom  trade 
unionists  have  reason  to  believe  a  good  judge  where  the 
material  interest  of  trade  unionism  lies,  Mr.  Thomas  is  he. 
The  whole  approach  to  the  question  now  before  the  nation 
will  have  been  determined  for  hundreds  of  thousands  by 
the  action  of  these  men.  This  may  be  the  end  of  their 
career  as  politicians,  but  while  they  are  in  this  government 
of  individuals,  they  are  the  most  powerful  element  in  it. 
They  have  agreed  to  do  that  which  without  them  could 
not  have  been  done  safely,  or  without  danger  to  the  nation's 
health  ;  in  return,  they  have  acquired  the  power  to  dictate 
what  compensating  sacrifices  shall  be  required  from  the 
wealthier  classes.  Neither  Tory  nor  Liberal  dare  face  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  if  these  three  men 
resigned,  saying  that  the  Cabinet  would  not  impose  the 
taxation  which  they  thought  essential. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  this  leverage  has  been 
felt  as  compulsion.  The  taxation,  no  less  than  the 
economies  proposed  by  Mr.  Snowden,  has  been  accepted 
with  a  willingness  that  has  evidently  impressed  the  world. 
Yet  the  additional  burdens  on  the  direct  taxpayer  are 
staggering  and  the  brewing  industry  has  suffered  a  fresh 
inroad.  Protectionist  elements  in  the  new  Government 
have  had  to  acquiesce  in  something  harder  :  they  have  had 
to  put  aside  the  chief  item  in  their  policy  at  a  moment 
when  the  opposition  to  it  was  crumbling.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  concession  necessary  to  secure  co-operation  of  the 
Liberals  :  even  more,  it  was  the  price  they  paid  for  Mr. 
Snowden.  I  do  not  think  protectionists  grudge  it,  largely, 
perhaps,  because  they  must  feel  in  their  bones  that  their 
cause  is  won.  Free  Trade  simply  cannot  continue.  But, 
firstly  and  chiefly,  they  realise  that  Mr.  Snowden  justified 
the  price.  When  he  stood  up,  amid  the  taunts  of  his 
former  associates,  facing  the  rage  of  class  war  launched 
against  those  who  were  called  deserters,  he  lifted  the 
quarrel  to  a  new  plane  with  his  concluding  challenge  : 
“  England  yet  shall  stand."  No  man  among  the  Tories, 
no  man  among  the  Liberals,  could  have  made  with  com¬ 
parable  effect  that  appeal  from  class  to  country.  It  was 
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the  individual  defying  the  organisation,  but  the  individual 
with  the  race  behind  him  :  a  race  of  shopkeepers,  merchants, 
and  business  men,  that  has  bred  more  poets  than  any  other 
in  history.  If  ever  fire  was  struck  out  of  flint  it  was  when 
Mr.  Snowden  flashed  that  line  across  the  House  at  his 
assailants. 


Facts  to 
be  Faced 


The  experience  through  which  we  are  passing  will  have 
value  if  it  makes  us  face  facts.  Our  age’s  noble  tenderness 
for  the  needy  has  displaced  in  England  the 
nineteenth  century’s  disgusting  and  pharisaical 
callousness.  That  should  not  be  allowed  to 
kill  the  spirit  of  independence.  The  commonweal  concerns 
the  moral  no  less  than  the  physical.  It  is  remarkable  that 
those  who  are  least  concerned  for  the  dependence  of  the 
individual  at  present  raise  loud  cries  about  a  sacrifice  of 
national  independence.  England  is  considered  to  be 
dishonoured  because,  wanting  to  borrow,  it  has  been 
obliged  to  give  some  guarantee  that  the  coimtry  will  not 
completely  outrun  its  credit.  That  was  undoubtedly  an 
unpleasant  warning ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a 
country  so  long  accustomed  to  consider  its  financial 
position  as  unshakable  should  have  incurred  it. 

We  are  all  of  us,  we  men  in  the  street,  getting  a  lesson 
in  the  facts  of  the  national  existence.  England,  as  we  have 
always  known,  lives  largely  by  shipping,  and  we  can  roughly 
imderstand  the  implications  of  that.  We  have  not,  I 
think,  realised  all  that  is  implied  in  England’s  position  as  a 
banker  nation — indeed,  as  the  banker  nation — earning  by 
that  commerce  a  great  part  of  the  national  revenue. 
Whether  such  a  thing  as  a  banker  nation,  or  for  that 
matter  such  a  thing  as  a  bank,  is  allowable  by  Socialist 
doctrine,  I  cannot  say  :  but  it  is  already  clear  that  an 
unlimited  application  of  Socialist  teaching  will  smash  the 
credit  on  which  England’s  banking  business  depends  :  in 
which  case  the  English  working  man  is  likely  to  find 
himself,  without  the  support  of  that  wealth  behind  him, 
facing  a  world  in  which  his  competitors  are  content  to  work 
harder  and  live  less  expensively  than  he.  It  will  be  a 
considerable  time  before  England  can  again  afford  the 
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luxury  of  a  professedly  Socialist  administration.  Things 
were  brought  to  a  pass  where  the  pinch  came  :  and  when 
the  pinch  came,  Socialism  rejected  the  guidance  of  those 
men  whom  after  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  trial  it  had  chosen 
out  as  the  fittest  to  lead. 

Yet  no  one  need  expect  in  England  to  see  any  reversal 
of  policy.  In  Social  matters,  the  brakes  have  to  go  on, 
that  is  all.  The  outside  world  may  indeed 
^  restriction  of  the  open  English 
market — though  on  this  English  Socialism  had 
refused,  and  still  refuses,  to  speak  with  any  clear  voice  : 
but  the  outside  world  has  no  title  to  resent  such  a  change. 
As  for  India,  Mr.  Gandhi  can  sit  at  the  conference  with 
assurance  that  Mr.  MacDonald’s  presiding  there  means 
no  less  than  it  did  before.  At  Geneva  Lord  Cecil  repre¬ 
sents  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  not  even  Mr.  Henderson 
was  more  thoroughly  Genevan  than  Lord  Cecil.  Probably 
as  much  could  be  said  of  Lord  Reading,  whose  appointment 
to  the  Foreign  Office  marks  a  new  stage  in  an  extraordinary 
career.  Without  going  back  to  the  difficult  beginnings 
from  which  this  brilliant  young  Jew  made  his  way  to 
supreme  success  at  the  Bar,  I  recall  that  nothing  in  his 
House  of  Commons  days  foretold  these  later  developments. 
As  compared  with  his  rivals  in  the  Courts,  Sir  John  Simon 
and  F.  E.  Smith,  he  was  quite  ineffective  as  a  debater : 
not  even  his  personal  charm  made  itself  felt.  Only  once 
I  remember  him  perfectly  successful  and  that  was  in 
an  Apologia  pro  Rufo  when  he  defended  himself  for  having 
prosecuted,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Tom  Mann.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  realised  how  he  had  captured  the  Courts.  But 
it  was  by  his  personal  handling  of  difficult  situations,  at 
home  doubtless,  and  certainly  in  America,  that  his  political 
fame  was  made.  India  set  a  new  stamp  on  it.  Now  he  takes 
charge  of  the  relations  between  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  these  will  be  in  supple, 
dexterous  hands.  No  choice  could  have  had  less  of  a 
partisan  character :  all  men  have  confidence  in  the  mitis 
sapientia  of  this  bom  negotiator. 

He  takes  charge  at  a  difficult  moment.  Spain  and 
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Portugal  have  had  their  own  troubles,  which  do  not 
inunediately  concern  the  rest  of  Europe,  except 
as  signs  of  general  unrest.  The  revolt  in 
Barcelona  claimed  kinship  with  Communist 
tendencies  everywhere.  That  in  Portugal  was  almost  an 
opira  bouffe  affair ;  indeed,  there  was  an  operatic  element 
also  in  the  attempt  at  a  Fascist  rising  in  Austria,  so  quickly 
suppressed.  But  Austria  is  at  the  very  vitals  of  Europe, 
and  what  happens  there  concerns  us  all.  It  had,  no  doubt, 
connection  with  the  admitted  failure  of  a  plan  whose  chief 
purpose  was  to  restore  wounded  national  pride  ;  for,  in 
advance  of  the  Hague  Court’s  decision,  Germany  and 
Austria  announced  their  intention  to  abandon  the  proposed 
economic  union.  The  Court  found  that  the  proposal  did 
not  contravene  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  that  Austria 
was  bound  for  some  years  only  by  a  special  agreement. 
However,  the  decisive  fact  was  that  Austria  urgently 
needed  money  which  France  could  supply  ;  and  so  France 
wins  this  particular  war.  The  worst  of  victories  is  that 
they  leave  resentment.  Yet  the  French  have  much 
justification  for  saying  that  the  whole  financial  upheaval 
was  set  in  motion  by  the  sudden  attempt  of  the  German¬ 
speaking  countries  to  confront  Europe  with  a  fait  accompli ; 
and  those  Germans  who  are  attacking  the  authors  of  this 
policy  in  Germany  have  some  justification  for  their  anger, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  wish  of  Europe  that  Dr.  Briining 
and  Herr  Curtius  should  retain  power.  These  statesmen 
think  that  their  purposes  will  be  served  by  a  visit  of  M. 
Laval  and  M.  Briand  to  Berlin,  and  accordingly  the 
Frenchmen  are  going  :  but  it  is  a  bold  experiment  in  the 
uneasy  temper  of  the  times.  So  trusted  and  experienced  a 
statesman  as  Count  Bethlen  has  resigned  his  long  career 
of  leadership  in  Hungary — ^no  one  clearly  knows  why : 
but  it  is  known  that  Hungary  is  threatened  by  the  same 
financial  difficulties  that  beset  Austria  and  is  forced  to 
consider  an  approach  to  France.  This  would  not  accord 
with  Count  Bethlen ’s  previously  pursued  course  and  he 
may  think  it  more  honourable  to  leave  others  to  make  the 
change.  Or  again,  he  may  have  thought  it  proper  to  take 
the  full  blame  for  having  allowed  the  ship  of  state  to  get 
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on  a  lee  shore.  It  is  a  time  when  any  statesman  who  can 
quit  office  without  danger  to  his  country  may  well  be  glad 
to  do  so. 


Those  who  have  gone  out  of  office  here  seem,  most  of 
them,  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  opposition.  Yet  one  at 
least  leaves  a  task  that  he  loved.  Let  us 
gratefully  salute  Mr.  Lansbury  who  left 
London  parks  so  much  gayer  than  he  found 
them.  A  score  of  times,  wandering  about  in  some  continen¬ 
tal  town,  I  have  filled  in  time  pleasantly  by  watching 
amusements  in  some  public  place — for  instance,  at  a 
skittle  alley  outside  the  old  palace  at  Chamb^ry,  which  is 
now  the  government  buildings.  But  now  we  can  all  stop 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  way  across  Kensington 
Gardens  to  see  bowlers  exercising  their  skill  on  a  magnificent 
green  ;  and  as  we  leave  them  and  cross  the  bridge  over 
the  Serpentine,  if  it  is  a  sunlight  evening,  Mr.  Lansbury ’s 
Lido  will  rejoice  our  hearts.  He  has  given  London  a  new 
touch  of  colour.  Finally,  for  a  supreme  merit,  this  lifelong 
teetotaller  has  ordained  that,  where  public  parks  are  allowed 
to  provide  meals,  they  may  also  provide  beer,  so  that  even 
in  England  people  may  be  supposed  capable  of  rational 
sobriety.  Mr.  Lansbury  deserves  that  the  line  in  Yeats’s 
Fiddler  of  Dooney  should  have  been  written  about  him : 
“  For  the  good  are  always  merry,  save  by  evil  chance.”  Let 
us  hope  that  the  evil  chance  which  puts  him  out  of  office 
will  not  make  him  less  merry  or  less  tolerant  in  his  virtues. 


Books  for 
a  Holiday 


Looking  for  books  to  take  away  on  holidays,  one  inclines 
to  the  pocketable,  and  Mr.  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  who 
almost  alone  among  English  writers  practises 
the  art  of  aphorism,  provided  Afterthoughts. 
Naturally  these  are  sunset  coloured :  the 
author  of  Trivia  does  not  conceal  from  us  that  he  is  past  the 
flush  of  youth.  He  has  good  things  to  say  of  age.  ”  There 
is  more  felicity  on  the  far  side  of  baldness  than  young  men 
can  possibly  imagine.”  ”  The  old  know  what  they  want ; 
the  young  are  sad  and  bewildered.”  But  it  is  more  amusing 
to  look  for  points  of  disagreement  than  to  be  merely  saying 
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ditto.  “  You  cannot  be  both  fashionable  and  first-rate.” 
This  sentence  gets  all  the  emphasis  of  a  page  to  itself  ;  yet 
(speaking  as  one  with  no  pretension  to  either  class)  I  dissent : 
how  about  George  Wyndham  ?  How  about  the  late  Lord 
Balfour  ?  Or  again,  from  the  technical  point  of  view, 
observe  this  sentence  :  “  Solvency  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
temperament  and  not  of  income.”  The  last  four  words, 
because  they  are  superfluous,  spoil  a  good  aphorism. 
Again,  here  and  there,  the  sentiment  is  dated — for  instance  : 
“  Married  women  are  kept  women  and  they  are  beginning 
to  find  it  out.”  An  aphorism  when  it  is  not  applicable  to 
all  periods  becomes  a  piece  of  journalism. 

But  how  few,  among  English  writers  specially,  have 
succeeded  in  this  enchanting  art.  Swift  tried  his  hand  at 
it  and  all  that  one  remembers  is  a  metaphor  :  ”  The  reason 
why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  is  that  young  women 
spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  cages.”  It  is  natural 
for  Englishmen  to  think  in  images,  as  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith 
does  when  he  says  :  ”  If  we  shake  hands  with  icy  fingers 
it  is  because  we  have  burnt  them  so  horribly  before.”  The 
French  will  have  no  such  colours  in  their  crystal ;  also 
their  edge  cuts  deeper :  nor  is  it  always  unkind.  La 
Rochefoucauld  has  the  name  of  a  cynic  ;  yet  it  was  he  who 
said  :  “La  vraie  poUtesse^  celle  d' esprit  y  consiste  a  ne  penser 
que  des  ckoses  honnites  et  d^Ucates”  The  aphorism  should 
be  impersonal,  though  of  course  capable  of  personal 
application  :  Swift  uttered  one  when  he  wrote  :  “A  wise 
man  should  have  money  in  his  head  but  never  in  his 
heart  ” — he  added  the  application  :  “  And  Gay  is  a  slave 
by  two  thousand  pounds  too  little.”  When  Becky  Sharp 
said  that  it  is  easy  to  be  virtuous  on  four  thousand  a  year, 
the  saying  had  a  dramatic  quahty  :  it  was  completely  true 
for  the  person  who  said  it  and  completely  revealing  of  that 
personality.  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith’s  sentences  are  often 
highly  condensed  essays,  full  of  temperament  as  an  essay 
should  be  :  but  temperament  is  out  of  place  in  an  aphorism. 
However,  he  was  under  no  contract  to  write  aphorisms 
— ^the  only  implied  obligation  was  to  interest  himself  and 
us,  and  many  will  take  pleasure  in  what  he  himself  calls 
these  “  salted  almonds.” 
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Anthologies  also  are  good  travellers  and  I  took  The 
Mercury  Book  of  Verse  with  me,  thinking  it  would  make  me 
better  acquainted  with  the  younger  poets — since  everything 
included  in  it  has  appeared,  under  Mr.  Squire’s  editor¬ 
ship,  some  time  in  the  last  twelve  years.  But  the  selection 
has  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  and  I  cannot  be 
sure  whether  he  has  deliberately  kept  T.  S.  Eliot  and  the 
Sitwell  family  unrepresented,  or  whether  these  authors  did 
not  appear  under  Mr.  Squire’s  banner.  Is  it  because  my 
contemporary  has  the  same  standards  of  intelligibility  as 
myself  that  I  find  nothing  here  which  I  cannot  assimilate  ? 
I  should  have  liked  to  see  what  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  work  would 
have  appealed  to  him — ^for  Mr.  Eliot  certainly  can  write 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  he  writes  in  verse  gives 
pleasure  to  the  poets  of  his  generation.  I  give  thanks 
for  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Martin  Armstrong’s  work 
— especially  for  his  delightful  Georgic  Honey  Harvest. 
On  the  whole,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt’s  own  generation,  I  note  a  deliberate  muting  of 
singing  rhythms,  oddly  mated  with  a  propensity  to  weak 
endings  and  double  rhymes ;  Mr.  Squire’s  own  work 
illustrates  both,  and  shows  how  charming  both  tendencies 
can  be  made.  But  the  outstanding  typical  piece  of  modern¬ 
ism  is  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Snake — in  vers  libre.  It  leaves  me 
puzzled,  enchanted  by  the  picture,  and  yet  dissatisfied. 
Is  it  poetry  ?  The  utterance  slips  back  and  forward  from 
the  key  of  verse  into  the  key  of  prose,  as  a  music-hall 
singer  often  intersperses  spoken  patter.  The  theme  of  the 
poem  is  the  snake  gliding  out  from  its  dark  hole  to  drink 
at  the  trough  to  which  the  poet  had  come  with  his  pitcher  : 
and  the  theme  of  the  prose  is  Mr.  Lawrence’s  reaction  to 
the  promptings  which  said  that  snakes  ought  to  be  killed. 
By  combining  the  two  you  make  something  amusing  ;  but 
you  perpetuate  the  disharmony  which  no  doubt  existed. 
Now,  Cowper  in  his  Colubriad  wrote  what  certainly  was 
not  poetry  but  was  a  delightful  piece  of  mock  heroic, 
where  the  success  lay  primarily  in  maintaining  the  unity 
of  tone.  There  was  no  disharmony,  unlike  Lawrence, 
either,  for  even  the  gentlest  of  eighteenth  century  poets 
made  no  bones  about  killing  a  viper. 
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Captain  Reginald  C.  Berkeley’s  article  on  the  National 
crisis  and  the  men  who  are  handling  it  is  frank,  but  this  is 
no  time  to  mince  words.  The  fact  that  the  crisis  is 
economic  in  nature  makes  particularly  apt  Professor 
Gregory’s  article  on  Rationalisation.  Is  this  the  cure  for 
our  ills  ?  Professor  Gregory  believes  that  Great  Britain’s 
economic  future  lies  in  her  ability  to  obtain  the  specialised 
markets,  and  that  Rationalisation  plays  no  part  in  the 
development  of  that  field. 

Charles  Morgan,  who  reveals  in  this  issue  an  interesting 
aspect  of  dramatic  criticism,  is  the  Dramatic  Editor  of  The 
Times y  and  the  author  of  that  brilliant  novel.  Portrait  in  a 
Mirror.  The  basis  of  criticism  from  which  The  New  Art 
of  the  Cinema  should  be  examined  is  the  subject  of  Miss 
Kinross’s  paper  on  The  ScreeUy  From  this  Side. 

Edmund  Blunden,  the  author  of  Undertones  of  Wary  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  The  Reco/very  is  in 
the  best  tradition  of  his  poetry.  Miss  Stella  Benson 
needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of  the  Fortnightly.  Living 
in  China,  Miss  Benson  has  opportunities  for  observing  the 
life  there,  and  the  ability  to  describe  all  its  phases  with 
humour. 

Of  Sir  John  Marriott  The  Times  of  India  wrote 
recently  :  “All  the  monthly  Reviews  for  June  deal  in  one , 
way  or  another  with  the  problem  of  India.  But  by  far 
the  most  enlightening  and  instructive  article  is  published 
in  the  Fortnightly  and  comes  from  the  pen  of  Sir  John 
Marriott.’’ 

Mr.  Gowans  Whyte’s  work  in  the  Central  Office  fits 
him  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
H.  S.  Oakley  is  the  financial  editor  of  the  Observer. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  publish  this  month  the  last  of 
T.  Earle  Welby’s  delightful  articles  on  the  English  table. 
Previous  contributions  which  have  appeared  in  the  preceding 
three  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  were  The  English 
Dinner y  The  English  Luncheon  y  and  The  English  Breakfast. 
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GEORGE  MOORE  IN  AULIS 

by  Gerald  Bullett 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ESSENES, 
by  George  Moore.  Heinemann.  6s. 
APHRODITE  IN  AULIS,  by  George 
Moore.  Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 

Readers  of  The  Brook  Kerith  will 
remember  that  the  great  dramatic 
climax  of  that  story,  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Paul  and  Jesus,  came  almost  as 
an  interruption  of  that  mood  of  serene 
remembering  into  which  all  the 
previous  events  of  the  story  had  been 
somehow  assimilated.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  Moore  himself,  whose  instinct 
nowadays  is  to  subdue  aU  drama  to  the 
even  flow  of  his  narrative,  was  (or 
became)  aware  of  some  such  disparity ; 
for,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  returned  to 
that  tremendous  situation  and  re-con¬ 
ceived  it  in  a  definitely  dramatic  form. 
Mr.  Moore’s  second  thoughts  are  always 
vitally  interesting,  and  no  reader  of 
the  story  can  afford  to  neglect  this 
play.  The  Passing  of  the  Essenes,  in 
which  we  see  Paul  not  only  uncon¬ 
vinced  by  Jesus,  but  actually,  by  the 
force  of  his  fanaticism,  persuading  all 
but  the  three  elders  among  the  Essenes, 
and  Jesus  himself,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  a  Christianity  founded  on  the 
false  story  of  a  death  and  a  resurrec¬ 
tion.  To  a  reader,  the  play  seems 
designed  more  for  the  library  than  for 
the  stage.  But  those  who  saw  it  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Arts  Theatre,  two  years 
ago,  count  it  a  memorable  experience. 

Aphrodite  in  Aulis  is  a  triumph  of 
imagination  and  of  Mr.  Moore’s  peculiar 
method.  It  is  exquisite  in  texture  ;  it 
nms  like  music ;  and  it  is  infinitely 
persuasive.  One  sometimes  hears  Mr. 
Moore  praised  for  his  style  in  a  way  that 


suggests  that  he  is  to  be  read  for  the 
beauty  of  his  prose  alone.  This  is 
nonsense.  Mr.  Moore’s  prose  is  the 
delicate  instrument  of  his  purpose.  It 
is  so  singularly  imobtrusive  a  prose, 
so  spell-binding  with  its  subtle  cadences 
and  its  long  rippling  periods,  that  it 
must  seem  easy  to  the  layman,  especially 
if  it  be  compared  with  that  of  other 
renowned  stylists,  such  as  Gibbon,  or 
Ruskin,  or  the  several  Stevensons.  It 
is  that  last  word  in  literary  artifice,  a 
perfectly  “  natural  ”  narrative  style. 
For  this  reason  it  does  not  invite 
quotation ;  it  offers  no  flashes  of 
“  brilliance  ”,  every  paragraph  being 
tributary  to  the  whole  and  suffused 
with  the  mild  radiance  of  the  whole. 
But  even  quotation  is  better  than  a 
conscientious  siunmary  of  the  plot. 
Kebren  is  a  young  rhapsodist  who 
wakes  in  his  bed  at  Athens  to  hear  the 
gods  calling  him  to  Aulis.  At  Aulis 
he  is  received  into  the  household  of  a 
rich  merchant,  whose  daughter,  Biote, 
he  marries.  To  them  are  bom  Rhesos 
and  Thras-sillos,  the  first  a  sculptor, 
the  second  an  architect ;  and  the 
planning  and  building  of  Aphrodite’s 
temple  at  Aulis  occupies  much  of  the 
book.  My  quotation  shows  Kebren 
and  Biote  walking  by  the  seashore 
before  their  love  for  each  other  has 
been  confessed : 

And  whilst  watching  the  tide 
breaking  on  the  rocks  Kebren’s 
words  tripped  up  Biote’s ;  there 
was  rivalry  as  to  which  should 
remind  the  other  that  as  is  the  race 
of  leaves,  even  such  is  the  race  of 
men ;  and  the  emotion  of  the 
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moment  being  more  than  they  could 
bear,  a  silence  fell  between  them 
and  they  saw  the  tide  racing  into 
waves,  each  wave  seeming  to  them 
to  represent  a  generation.  The  wave 
rises  and  then  sinks  back  into  the 
sea,  Kebren  said,  and  we  are  not 
even  waves,  but  bubbles  on  the  wave. 
But  the  bubble  delights  in  its  life  on 
the  wave  and  in  the  life  of  its 
brother  bubble,  Biote  rephed,  and 
they  walked  by  the  curving  shore 
through  rocks  and  across  beaches  of 
white  sand  till  they  came  to  three 
poplars  showing  against  a  grey  sky. 
Presaging  rain,  Kebren  said,  and  he 
watched  the  poplars  swaying  sorrow¬ 
ful.  I  have  never  seen  poplars  so 
thin  and  tall,  Biote,  and  now  that 
the  sky  is  grey  and  a  breeze  is 
about  they  sway  like  three  sisters 
complaining  of  their  fate.  The 
gesture  of  the  middle  poplar  leaves 
no  doubt  of  their  sadness,  sadness 
rather  than  grief,  and  they  lament. 
....  For  what  do  they  lament, 
Kebren  ?  I  carmot  tell  thee,  Biote. 
Perhaps,  said  Biote,  because  having 
grown  as  thin  and  tall  as  they  are 
there  is  nothing  more  for  them  to  do. 
Her  answer  pleased  him,  and  guess¬ 
ing  that  he  was  pleased  with  her 
she  continued  to  talk  about  trees, 
saying  that  all  were  sad  except 
flowering  trees  :  And  flowering  trees 
are  happy  only  whilst  in  flower. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  typical  passage, 
except  in  the  shrewd  sympathy  with 
which  the  rather  absiu-dly  solemn  talk 
of  young  lovers  is  rendered  for  us. 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  dismissed  both 
Kebren  and  Biote  as  victims  of  his 
Pathetic  Fallacy.  But  we  accept  them. 
We  see  them  clearly ;  we  watch  them 
grow  old  ;  we  share  their  intimate 
thoughts  and  sensations.  For  Mr. 
Moore  possesses  that  power  which  your 
bom  story-teller  shares  only  with  the 
gods,  the  power  of  creating  a  world  and 
leadmg  us  confidently  into  it. 


HUNT  AND  WORKING  TER- 
RIERS,  by  Captain  Jocelyn  Lucas, 
M.C.  Chapman  &  Hall.  i8s. 

This  imtidily  constmcted  book  is 
definitely  ad^essed  to  "  people  who 
hunt  ”  rather  than  to  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  who  follow  the  hounds  for 
the  love  of  a  gallop.  "  People  who  hunt  ’’ 
have  also  contributed  to  its  pages, 
which  contain  the  views  of  many 
Masters  of  Fox  Hounds  on  the  place 
of  different  breeds  of  terrier  in  a  pack, 
and  it  is  these  symposia  of  opinions 
which  make  reading  like  a  catalogue  of  a 
dog  show.  Captain  Lucas’s  text,  even 
if  still  badly  arranged,  is  an  addition 
to  the  literature  of  Hunting  of  which 
the  previous  lack  becomes  only  more 
apparent  as  one  reads  on.  While,  to 
him,  terriers  are  necessary  to  a  real 
himt,  he  agrees  that  they  are  out  of 
place  in  a  field  of  five  hundred;  but 
a  field  of  five  hundred  is  not  a  hunt. 
When  real  “  hoimd  work  ”  comes  in, 
the  terrier  has  a  two-fold  job  with  one 
object ;  to  provide  the  fox  or  the  otter, 
as  the  case  may  be.  With  anecdote 
and  illustration,  the  author  labours 
this  point  until  it  becomes  obvious 
that  a  hunt  without  terriers  is  lamb 
without  mint  sauce.  He  shows,  too, 
how  terriers  are  complete  otter-hunters 
in  themselves,  and  well-trained  packs, 
as  those  which  the  author  instances, 
including  his  own  Sealyhams,  can  hit  a 
line,  give  tongue  and  follow  to  the  end, 
usually  of  the  otter.  Captain  Lucas 
also  discusses  the  place  of  terriers  in 
badger-digging,  hunting  rats,  stoats 
and  rabbits,  the  European  wild  boar 
and  even  big  game,  winding  up  wth 
hints  on  keimel  management  and 
appendices  rather  like  a  Terriers’  Year 
Book.  The  reader  who  is  content  to 
sort  out  this  bvmdle  of  hunting  lore 
and  hints  will  pick  upon  passages  both 
instructive  and  amusing,  and  with 
scissors  and  paste  might  well  compile 
a  handy  and  useful  work  on  the  terrier 

breeds.  ^  Williams  Ellis. 
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A  DISCREET  SCEPTIC 


by  V.  S.  Pritchett 


MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAYS,  John 

Florio's  translation  ;  2  vols.  'None¬ 
such  Press.  Five  guineas  the  set. 

The  vogue  for  luxurious  limited 
editions  has  been  badly  shaken  by 
the  slump,  and  one  cannot  entirely 
regret  the  disaster.  The  cause  of  fine 
production  and  good  printing  may  have 
suffered,  but  they  were  being  far  too 
frequently  lavished  upon  obscure  works 
which  were  given  a  spurious  kind  of 
new  life  as  interior  decoration.  This 
criticism  could  never  be  made  of  the 
Nonesuch  publications.  Indeed,  with 
the  discreet  and  elegant  Montaigne 
before  one,  one  feels  the  Nonesuch 
Press  has  a  real  sense  of  the  time  and 
the  place.  Montaigne  could  be  read 
with  delight  and  profit  at  all  times ;  but 
nowadays,  it  seems  to  me,  we  almost 
connive  at  his  effects. 

This  is  not  to  extort  a  rigid  parallel 
between  our  age  and  his,  but  it  is  to 
suggest  a  congeniahty  of  temperaments. 
No  doubt  all  we  who  make  a  romantic 
rather  than  a  critical  or  scholarly 
approach,  habitually  read  the  habit  of 
our  age  into  an  author,  reading  him 
first  for  what  we  find  of  ourselves  in 
him,  and  penetrating  to  the  man 
himself  much  later ;  but  I  think  our 
instinctive  regard  for  Montaigne  as  an 
enquirer,  a  man  of  disinterested,  scien¬ 
tific  mind,  a  judicial  observer  and  a 
humorist  in  the  strict  sense,  is  more 
accurate  than  the  earlier  opinion  of 
him  as  a  sceptic,  pure  and  simple.  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  a  stimulating  introduction, 
notes  that  Montaigne  was  given  to  a 
profound  reasonableness  rather  than  to 
a  profound  reasoning.  (It  is  the 
common  contrast  of  the  man  who  can 
see  but  cannot  think,  with  the  man  who 
can  think  but  can  see  nothing.)  But 


without  the  voluptuousness  of  loving 
the  doubt  and  the  doubt  of  the  doubt 
for  its  own  sake,  Montaigne  would  be 
merely  splenetic.  The  very  cataloguing 
of  his  examples,  stories  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  very  accumulation  of  his 
digressions  and  the  refusal  to  pass 
judgment,  suggest  the  precursor  of  the 
modem  scientific  mind  searching  the 
ebb  of  the  confident,  utilitarian  re¬ 
naissance  of  the  last  century,  as 
Montaigne  searched  the  great  Renaiss¬ 
ance  when  its  full  flood  was  beginning 
to  pass. 

This  fishing  in  pools  left  behind  by 
great  tides  appeals  to  the  curious 
"  melancholic  humour  The  religious 
wars  pained  a  man  by  temperament 
inclined  to  the  Greek  “  Nothing 
too  much  Yet  the  quarrel  of  the 
Reformation  seems  to  have  made  less 
impression  on  Montaigne,  than  the 
immense  storehouse  of  facts 
opened  by  the  great  feats  of  geogra¬ 
phical  discx>very.  He  is  more  genuinely 
excited  by  what  he  can  hear  of  the 
happy  state  of  cannibals  than  he  is  by 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  pretends  to  prefer  the  ritual 
tortures  of  savages  to  the  horrors 
that  went  on  in  France  by  the  sanction 
of  the  Church.  One  is  so  engrossed  in 
that  amazing  moral  historian’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  observation  on  custom  and 
the  lives  of  insects  and  animals,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Apology  of  Raymond 
Sebond,  that  one  does  not  care  to 
decide  whether  it  is  all  a  veiled  attack 
on  Christianity  or  not,  and  accepts  the 
intricate  coral  edifice  of  digression 
from  decision,  as  it  is.  Possibly  Mon¬ 
taigne  would  have  said  with  our 
astronomers  of  to-day  that  his  motive 
was  purely  aesthetic  ! 

The  picture  of  Montaigne  leaving 
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Christianity  somewhere  safely  within 
reach  of  faith,  and  venturing  forth  in 
search  of  the  new  facts  of  scientific 
discovery,  is  a  picture  of  the  modem 
intellectual.  The  wagon  load  of  sceptic 
observation  is  hitched  surreptitiously  to 
a  star.  The  accusation  of  cowardice 
is  inevitable ;  but,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
points  out,  to  stand  for  the  pacificism 
of  the  open  mind  in  a  state  of  wretched 
intolerance  and  war  as  Montaigne  did, 
was  an  act  of  courage.  There  is  a 
courage  in  “  not  believing  rashly  and 
not  disbelieving  easily  ”,  in  stead5ring 
discussion  by  observing  with  Plato : 
"  ‘  It  is  an  easier  matter  to  please 
speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
than  of  men’s  ’  .  .  .  because  the  things 
unknown  are  the  tme  scope  of  im¬ 
posture.”  Who  knows  what  envy  and 
anno3rance  is  felt  by  the  saints  when, 
laboriously  wending  to  their  rest, 
they  see  the  sceptic  hurrying  in  to 
enjoy  the  blessedness  he  has  sedulously 
questioned  until  the  last  minute  ? 
"  It  is  for  our  Christian  faith,  not  for 
his  Stoicke  vertue,  to  pretend  or  aspire 
to  this  divine  metamorphosis.”  Yet, 


on  the  other  hand,  "  Oh  men,  most 
brain-sicke  and  miserable  that  endea¬ 
vour  to  be  worse  than  they  can.” 
The  refusal  to  drive  a  highway  of 
dogmatic  belief  or  imbelief  is  the 
refusal  of  the  humorous  and  curious 
man. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  edition  of  Florio's 
version  is  taken  from  the  third  edition 
of  1632  and  is  the  first  attempt  to 
provide  an  adequate  critical  apparatus 
and  to  confront  many  of  Florio’s 
renderings  with  the  text.  Florio’s 
errors  are  sometimes  amusing  as,  for 
example,  his  rendering  of  "  enfants 
de  coeur  ”  as  “  high-minded  men  ”, 
instead  of  choir  boys  !  But  Florio  is 
something  more  than  a  translator.  He 
is  an  omnivorous  mouth  of  the 
Hydra-headed  Elizabethan  monster 
that  reached  into  European  literature 
and  robbed,  adapted  and  transposed 
what  it  needed.  In  stricter  versions  we 
strain  our  ear  to  catch  the  foreign 
thought  which,  in  the  Florio,  is  brought 
loud  and  near  by  the  Elizabethan 
resonance. 


THE  REAL  GANDHI 

by  Eric  Gillett 


NAKED  FAKIR,  by  Robert  Bemays. 

Victor  GoUancz,  Ltd.  los.  6d. 
MAHATMA  GANDHI  AT  WORK. 
His  Own  Story,  Continued.  Edited 
by  C.  F.  Andrews.  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  Ltd.  12s.  6d. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
greater  "  news  ”  value  throughout  the 
world  than  any  other  public  character, 
except  the  Pr^ce  of  Wales,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  thing  that  he 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  regard 
of  two  men  as  different  as  Mr.  Bemays 
and  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Bemays  is  a 
5raimg  ex-President  of  the  Oxford 
Union,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a 


popular  daily  paper,  and  he  chanced 
to  come  to  India  in  the  course  of  a 
world  tour  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  Quickly  realising  the 
immense  significance  of  the  political 
situation  he  remained  in  the  country 
for  five  months  and,  in  the  course  of 
that  period,  managed  to  see  far  more 
than  the  average  globe-trotter.  He 
travelled  widely  and  talked  with  revolu¬ 
tionaries  and  reactionaries,  but  he 
found  no  personality  comparable  in 
interest  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Irwin.  There  is 
much  to  deplore  in  Naked  Fakir. 
Although  Mr.  Bemays’  judgmeiit 
appears  to  be  unusually  acute,  and  his  I 
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impressions  well  worth  recording,  he 
seems  anxious  to  make  his  readers  feel 
that  he  is  a  very  bright  young  person. 
He  has  no  scruple  about  accepting 
hospitality  and  afterwards  criticising 
his  hosts  and  hostesses  with  consider¬ 
able  freedom.  Like  most  travellers, 
he  was  obviously  susceptible  to  a 
kindly  reception,  and,  in  reading  his 
book,  one  is  conscious  that  the  har¬ 
assed  and  overworked  officials  who 
could  not  devote  the  time  to  explain 
their  policy  to  a  pertinacious  yoimg 
journalist  receive  considerably  less 
than  their  deserts.  Mrs.  Naidu,  a 
delightful  personality,  who  regaled 
Mr.  Bemays  with  iced  coffee  and  was, 
apparently,  always  willing  to  talk, 
has  a  uniformly  good  "  press 

These  are  the  dominating  faults  of  a 
graphic  and  entirely  readable  book  in 
which  the  author  frequently  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  various  problems  that 
confront  the  Englishman  in  India 
very  much  more  quickly  than  the  man 
who  lives  there.  As  a  survey  of  hfe 
in  India,  Naked  Fakir  is  bound  to  be 
superficial  because  it  occupies  only 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  but  it  is 
genuinely  informative  and  usually  fair, 
and  Mr.  Bemays  has  the  flair  of  the 
good  journalist  for  relevant  incident 
and  pertinent  anecdote.  His  few  lines 
on  education  in  India  will  convey 
more  to  the  general  reader  than  any 
amount  of  statistics  and  expert  infor¬ 
mation  : 

"What  a  mess  we  have  made  of 
education  in  India ! 

"  India  is  an  overwhelmingly  agri¬ 
cultural  country  and  we  have  turned 
out  a  nation  of  clerks. 

"  We  have  taught  them  philosophy 
and  history.  Very  right  and  proper. 
But  what  they  really  needed  was  botany 
and  agriculture.  It  is  a  case  of  ‘  this 
ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  left 
the  other  imdone.’ 

"Thousands  are  being  pomed  out 
every  year  from  the  universities  and 
there  are  only  four  careers  open  to 


them,  the  law,  teaching,  clerkships, 
and  professional  agitation. 

'*  The  educated  imeraployed  are  one 
of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  a 
permanent  settlement  in  all  India.'* 

With  a  little  more  moderation,  Mr. 
Bemays  would  have  written  a  good 
book.  As  it  is.  Naked  Fakir  is  always 
a  good,  if  occasionally  an  exasperating, 
entertainment. 

One  hopes  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  At 
Work,  with  its  predecessor,  Mahatma 
Gandhi :  His  Own  Story,  will  be  read 
by  all  who  read  Naked  Fakir.  The 
new  volume  of  Gandhi’s  autobiography 
has  been  edited  by  his  friend,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Andrews,  and  relates  Gandhi’s  stmggle 
in  the  Transvaal  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Commimity  in 
South  Africa.  Actually,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  At  Work  is  compoimded  of 
material  taken  from  various  sources, 
biographical  and  autobiographical,  and 
there  is  often  a  lack  of  continuity  in  the 
narrative.  Another  factor  that  does 
not  help  the  reader  is  that,  although 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  many  of  the  attributes 
of  a  saint,  he  cannot  be  called  a  clear 
thinker.  A  remarkable  ability  for 
self-discipline  has  not  taught  him  to 
examine  economic  problems,  for 
example,  by  the  light  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  his  reliance  upon 
financial  advisers  with  most  cinious 
theories  is  boirnd  to  make  difficulties 
for  any  conference  in  which  Mr. 
Gandhi  takes  a  part. 

Both  from  Mr.  Bemays  and  the 
Mahatma  himself,  one  receives  the 
impression  that  Gandhi  is  an  honest 
worker  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
far  his  early  experiences  imder  British 
rule  in  South  Africa  prejudiced  him 
against  the  British  Raj  in  India. 
Occasionally  one  cannot  avoid  the 
feeling  that  Mr.  Gandhi  is  not  sorry  to 
hear  of  incidents  and  actions  that  are 
not  to  the  credit  of  the  British  adminis¬ 
tration  in  his  own  country. 
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BOHEMIAN  PARIS 

by  Arthur  Waugh 

BACK  TO  MONTPARNASSE,  by 

Sisley  Huddleston.  G.  G.  Harrap 

&  Co.  15s.  net. 

Mr.  Sisley  Huddleston’s  literary 
panorama  of  Bohemian  Paris  will  be 
treasure-trove  to  the  social  historian 
of  the  future ;  in  the  meanwhile  it 
affords  a  fimd  of  rich  entertainment 
to  the  casual  reader  of  the  present. 
No  Englishman  of  our  time  knows  his 
Paris  better,  and  none  has  described 
it  with  keener  relish  or  more  incisive 
humour.  In  this  last  instalment  we 
come  back  to  Montparnasse ;  already 
the  theme  of  much  silly  and  sniggering 
comment  from  alien  tourists  and 
journalistic  Peeping  Toms.  Here  we 
have  the  real  region,  charted  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  enthusiast  who  knew  it 
when  it  was  placid  and  suburban ; 
has  watched  it  shoot  up  “  to  its  present 
tremendous  and  terrifyingimportance”; 
and  will  be  the  last,  no  doubt,  of  its 
old  and  honourable  citizens  to  recite 
its  glories  to  those  who  come  after, 
when  its  familiar  landmarks  are  swept 
away  by  the  advance  of  a  new  and 
thundering  terminus,  a  public  square 
glittering  with  arc-lamps,  and  a  revolv¬ 
ing  circus  of  uncontrollable  traf&c. 
Meanwhile  it  lives  in  these  pages,  as  it 
lived  in  its  best  days,  with  all  its 
polyglot  inhabitants,  visitors,  and  spies, 
sipping  their  vermouth,  scribbling  their 
letters,  and  whispering  their  love- 
secrets  over  the  little  round  tables  of 
its  boulevard. 

“  Montparnasse  ”,  in  Mr.  Huddle¬ 
ston’s  own  words,  was  in  its  heyday 
"  the  capital  of  aU  the  arts  and  dis¬ 
graces.  It  was  the  worst  and  the 
best  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  world. 
In  it  could  be  found  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  things.  Some  of  its  inhabitants 
dreamed  greatly,  and  others  got  drunk 


abominably.  Some  of  them  had 
‘  advanced  ’  ideas,  and  others  had 
ancient  vices.  Some  of  them  experi¬ 
mented  in  painting  and  writing,  and 
others  experimented  in  love.  Some 
of  them  were  obsessed  by  art,  and  others 
by  sex.  There  were  plenty  of  studios, 
but  almost  as  many  bars.  There 
were  a  few  daring  magazines,  but  there 
were  more  daring  dancing  dens.  There 
was  a  handful  of  natives,  but  there 
was  a  multitude  of  tourists.” 

They  are  all  here,  recalled  from  the 
shadows  by  a  lively  memory  and  a 
still  livelier  gift  for  narrative.  There  is 
the  gay  side  and  the  dark — Kiki, 
singing  her  titillating  songs  in  the 
cabaret — ”  good-hearted,  disrespectful, 
naive,  and  knowing  ”  ;  Ginette,  the 
waif  of  the  "  ateliers  ”,  her  doll-like 
face  grown  drawn  and  haggard,  the 
hard,  intermittent  cough  foretelling 
the  approaching  end.  There  are  the 
artists  painting  suggestive  posters, 
and  the  Abbd  Bethleem  tearing  them 
down.  There  is  Frank  Harris  recount¬ 
ing  incredible  adventures  of  his  youth, 
and  Oscar  Wilde,  ”  dying  beyond  his 
means  ”  in  the  little  H6tel  d’ Alsace 
in  the  Rue  des  Beaux-Arts.  As  the  long 
procession  passes,  the  author  has 
something  new  and  illuminating  to 
tell  of  every  one.  He  knows  what 
English  authors  stand  highest  in  French 
repute — H.  G.  Wells,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Aldous  Huxley,  James  Joyce ;  and, 
being  himself  as  much  a  critic  as 
historian,  he  explains  the  groimds  of 
their  popularity,  and  the  reaction  of 
French  taste  to  the  curious  vacilla¬ 
tions  of  British  restraint  and  audacity. 
His  book  is  full  of  character ;  full,  too, 
of  judgment,  independent,  fresh,  and 
penetrating.  It  bubbles  over  with 
anecdote  and  personality.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  medium  of  interpretation 
between  two  races,  who  seem  designed 
by  nature  to  supplement  each  other’s 
needs,  however  much  they  may  persist 
in  misunderstanding  one  another  upon 
the  slippery  levels  of  art  and  politics. 
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CONFOUND  THEIR  POLITICS ! 

by  W.  Horsfall  Carter 


THE  END  OF  REPARATIONS.  The 
Economic  Consequences  of  the 
World  War,  by  Hjalmar  Schacht. 
Edited  by  George  Glasgow.  Transla¬ 
tion  by  Lewis  Gannett.  Cape.  ys.  bd. 

Written  before  the  crash  which  has 
revealed  the  fabric  of  capitalism  in 
shreds,  this  book  may  be  read  as  a 
grim  prophecy  of  the  world's  present 
plight.  It  was  not  so  intended — 
although  Dr.  Schacht,  as  President  of 
the  Reichsbank,  was  near  enough  to 
the  centre  of  things  to  see  what  was 
bound  to  happen  if  the  payment  of 
Reparations  continued  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  Machtpolitik  (anglice,  the 
politics  of  force).  The  seed  of  inter¬ 
national  mistrust  was  sown,  he  reminds 
us,  at  the  time  of  the  Experts’  delibera¬ 
tions  in  Paris,  when  certain  French 
newspapers  and  banking  houses 
launched  a  concerted  attack  on  German 
credit  and  caused  a  heavy  withdrawal 
of  foreign  exchange  sunilar  to  this 
year’s  steady  drain.  The  manoeuvre 
was  promptly  arrested  when  wiser 
heads  in  Paris  saw  that  it  would  indeed 
mean  the  end  of  Reparations.  But 
the  damage  was  done.  "  The  financiers 
of  the  entire  world  had  been  listening.” 
Moreover,  the  shock  to  the  German 
money  market  was  sufficient  to  upset 
the  Ministry  of  Finance’s  regular 
practice  of  placing  treasury  bills.  The 
deficit  was  met — against  Dr.  Schacht’s 
most  emphatic  advice — by  a  foreign 
loan,  and  so  the  tale  of  chronic  in¬ 
debtedness  and  budgetary  maladminis¬ 
tration  began. 


Out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  Dr. 
Schacht  has  given  us  a  careful  and 
lucid  study  of  the  economic  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  war.  He  includes  a 
chapter,  of  comse,  setting  forth  the 
”  immorality  ”  of  the  whole  Repara¬ 
tions  system — a  statement  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  case  which  could  hardly  be 
bettered.  But  otherwise  he  keeps 
rigidly  to  his  rdle  of  banker  and 
economist,  suitably  scandalised  as 
much  by  the  spinelessness  and  folly 
of  successive  German  Governments 
as  by  the  ”  wickedness  ”  of  foreign 
Powers. 

As  long  as  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Reichsbank  Dr.  Schacht  did 
what  he  could  to  bring  out  the 
danger  of  piling  up  foreign  credits. 
As  we  know  now,  loans  amoimting  to 
some  2o\  milliard  marks  effectually 
disguised  Germany’s  actual  economic 
position.  ”  The  embattled  hosts  of 
Marxism  ”,  however,  were  too  strong 
for  anyone  trying  to  pursue  the  path 
of  economic  sanity.  German  Socialist 
leaders  were  bent  on  securing  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  masses  of  industrial 
workers — Whence  the  orgy  of  building — 
they  clung  to  their  social  insurance 
and  stabilised  wages,  and  they  never 
stopped  to  coimt  the  cost.  What  Dr. 
Schacht  has  to  say  on  this  head  may 
well  be  pondered  in  England,  where 
financial  irresponsibility  is  having  the 
same  effects. 

It  was  Germany’s  tragedy  that  the 
only  sure  support  forthcoming  for 
Stresemann's  policy  of  fulfilment  was 
that  of  the  Social  Democrats,  whose 
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iinderstanding  of  world  economic  re¬ 
actions  was,  to  say  the  least,  limited. 
So,  according  to  Dr.  Schacht — after 
the  temporary  remedy  of  the  Dawes 
Plan — through  Thoiry,  Geneva  and 
The  Hague,  the  fatal  process  set  in  once 
more  of  subordinating  Germany's 
economic  labour  of  Hercules  to  “  politi¬ 
cal  considerations,".  The  Young  Plan 
Conference  in  Paris  witnessed  the 
tragi-comedy  of  "  independent " 
experts  set  to  reach  conclusions  which 
had  already  been  discounted  by  political 
bargains. 

He  stuck  it  for  six  years — until 
December,  1929.  Then,  convinced 
that  the  terms  of  The  Hague  Protocol, 
with  its  "  sanctions  ”  clause,  and  Mr. 
Snowden’s  clear  discrimination  against 
German  private  property  had  wiped 
out  all  the  good  that  was  in  the  Young 
Plan,  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole 
business.  It  was  "  the  beginning  of 
a  recurrence  of  imcertainty  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  world ",  a  final 
moniunent  to  the  madness  of  the 
politicians. 

The  man  who  rescued  the  German 
currency  from  the  abyss  is  in  a  better 
position  than  any  living  person,  per¬ 
haps,  to  indicate  what  happens  when 
cliunsy  and  inexperience  hands 
tamper  with  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
international  finance  and  trade.  That 
is  the  special  importance  of  this  volume 
at  the  present  hour.  It  is,  too,  a 
splendid  lead  to  the  chorus  of  bankers 
and  business  men — "  Confound  their 
pohtics ! "  which  we  shall  soon  be 
hearing  on  every  side. 


A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA,  by  V.  O. 
Kluchevsky.  Translated  by  C.  J. 
Hogarth.  Volume  V.  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Sons.  i6s. 

The  publishers  cannot  be  altogether 


congratulated  on  the  patchwork  they 
have  made  of  this  last  volume  of  the 
late  Professor  Kluchevsky’s  classic 
history.  In  addition  to  the  history 
proper  it  contains  as  an  appendix 
those  first  chapters  of  the  Russian 
edition  in  which  Kluchevsky  indicated 
the  basis  of  his  work ;  a  brief  and 
almost  too  summary  survey  of  the 
principal  phenomena  of  Russian  history 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  Duma  ;  and  an  index  to  the  whole 
work  which  in  parts  duplicates  previous 
indices. 

In  all  the  patchwork,  however,  there 
is  nothing — the  index  perhaps  excepted 
— ^which  is  not  excellent.  The  paiod 
covered  by  this  volume,  from  the 
accession  of  Catherine  II  to  the  death 
of  Nicholas  I,  is  as  important  to 
Russian  psychology  as  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great  was  to  Russian 
economy,  and  therefore,  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  pattern  of  Riissian  history,  of 
vastly  greater  general  importance.  For 
it  was  during  the  reign  of  Catherine 
the  Great  that  European  ideas  of 
liberalism  were  introduced  into  Russia 
on  a  large  scale.  Not,  of  course,  with 
serious  intent :  Catherine  was  too 
much  a  woman  to  be  a  democrat.  But 
with  serious  consequence :  the  Euro¬ 
pean  culture,  which  the  Russian  aris¬ 
tocracy  then  acquired,  widened  the  gap 
between  them  and  the  impoverished 
peasantry,  which  has  always  formed  the 
vast  mass  of  the  Russian  people.  How 
important  Professor  Kluchevsky  con¬ 
sidered  this  psychological  influence  is 
shown  by  the  space  he  devotes  to  it. 
What  its  effect  has  been  may  best  be 
seen  in  the  very  recent  history  of 
Russia,  which  offers  a  gloomy  but 
inevitable  comparison  with  Professor 
Kluchevsky’s  hope  that  “  in  the  inter¬ 
action  of  administrative  authority  with 
popular  representation  [the  Duma],  as 
the  latter  stiffens  to  contest  with  the 
former  for  possession  of  predominance, 
we  sec  the  best  pledge  of  ultimate 
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Imperial  development,  and  of  adoption 
by  our  rulers  of  the  more  cultivated 
principles  observed  by  monarchies  con¬ 
stitutional  in  their  character.”  In  that 
respect  there  is,  indeed,  a  curious 
contrast  between  the  logical  conclusion 
from  Professor  Kluchevsky’s  study  of 
Russian  history  and  the  conclusion 
which  his  own  wishes  led  him  to  expect 
from  it. 

It  is  a  cherished  belief  of  the  present 
reviewer  that,  if  only  the  system  of 
transliteration  adopted  by  the  British 
Academy  were  in  general  use  in  trans¬ 
lations  of  Russian  works,  Russian 
civilisation  and  culture  would  thereby 
become  at  least  one-sixth  more  intel¬ 
ligible  to  Englishmen.  Perhaps,  for  a 
next  edition  of  what  must  long  remain 
for  English  students  the  standard 
history  of  Russia,  Mr.  C.  J.  Hogarth 
may  be  persuaded  to  adopt  it  ? 

W.  H.  HinDle. 


WILKIE  COLLINS,  LE  FANU  AND 
OTHERS,  by  S.  M.  Ellis.  Constable. 
i8s.  net. 

Mr.  Ellis  should  have  found  some 
comprehensive  title  for  his  Victorian 
reminiscences  ;  otherwise  the  Collins 
family  will  tend  to  monopolise  his 
readers’  memory,  the  more  so  as  ”  The 
Woman  in  White  ",  whose  portrait,  as 
striking  as  the  original  creation  of 
Wilkie  Collins'  brain,  adorns  his  cover. 
Wilkie  Collins  was  about  due  to  be 
resurrected.  Mr.  Sadleir  has  given  us 
Trollope  and  is  in  process  of  giving  us 
Bulwer  Lytton ;  George  Eliot  and  the 
Bronte  have  been  done  almost  to 
death.  But  a  literary  historian  of  the 
immediately  post-Dickensian  period, 
of  which  Wilkie  Collins  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ornament,  was  stUl  to  seek. 
In  a  sense  he  is  to  seek  still,  for  Mr. 
Ellis,  for  all  his  industry  as  critic  and 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  NAPOLEON 

Being  excerpts  from  the  Memoirs  of 
FERDINAND  VON  FUNCK, 
Lieutenant-General  in  the  Saxon  Army  and  Adjutant-General  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  1807-8,  from  hitherto  unpublished  MSS.  in  the 
Saxon  Archives.  Edited  and  translated  from  the  German,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  OAKLEY  WILLIAMS.  Illustrated  i8s. 

Though  the  author  of  these  Memoirs  seldom  saw  Napoleon  in  the  flesh,  the  most 
eventful  years  of  his  life  were  spent  under  the  influence  of  that  meteoric  career. 
Napoleon,  rushing  full  steam  ahead  up  the  turbulent  stream  of  the  opening 
nineteenth  century,  left  in  his  wake  a  heavy  wash  that  jostled  the  slower  craft 
still  moored  in  the  backwaters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among  others  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  with  which  the  writer's  career  and  fortunes  were  identified. 
Observant,  alert,  and  well-informed.  Von  Funck  talked  and  settled  international 
politics  with  the  foremost  diplomatics  of  the  time,  and  he  records  his  experiences 
in  a  polished  style  that  makes  every  character  he  introduces  a  finished  portrait 
study.  He  observed  with  a  very  discerning  eye  the  death-throes  of  etiquette  in 
the  clash  between  the  court  ceremonial  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  brusque 
Napoleonic  methods  of  the  nineteenth,  and  in  his  caustic  accounts  of  the  court  life 
of  his  day  the  spirit  of  comedy  comes  to  its  own.  As  the  record  of  one  who 
played  a  direct  and  critical  pait  in  the  events  he  describes,  these  memoirs  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  Napoleonic  era  from  a  new  and  very  fascinating  angle. 

JOHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LTD.,  VIGO  STREET,  W.i 
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bibliographer,  is  content  to  give  us  Raphaelites  and  to  the  large  circle  of 


individual  studies  rather  than  a  general 
review  of  his  period.  And  the  studies 
are  of  varying  merit.  Some,  e.g.,  those 
of  the  authors  of  Verdant  Green  and 
Guy  Livingstone,  are  little  more  than 
the  sort  of  biographical  notice  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  any  com¬ 
petently  edited  Dictionary  of  Literature. 
But  the  three  Collinses,  Wilkie,  his 
less  known  brother  Charles,  and  his 
namesake  but  not  kinsman,  Mortimer 
Collins,  that  breezy  and  combative 
poet,  novelist  and  journalist  of  the 
'sixties,  are  all  admirably  done. 

There  were  giants  in  those  days,  one 
is  tempted  to  think ;  it  was  in  any  case 
the  age  of  the  many-gifted.  Both  the 
Collins  brothers  were  as  much  at  home 
with  the  brush  as  with  the  pen.  It 
was  an  even  chance  whether  Wilkie, 
who  had  a  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1849,  should  develop  as  a 
painter  or  as  a  writer,  and  if  he  had  not 
become  intimate  with  Dickens,  whose 
daughter,  Kate,  his  brother  married, 
we  might  never  have  had  those  master- 
thrillers  :  The  Woman  in  White, 
Armadale,  and  The  Moonstone.  Through 
the  'fifties  the  friendship  with  Dickens 
grew  apace.  The  two  friends  acted 
together  in  the  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  Dickens  loved  to  get  up.  They 
toured  together  and  published  the 
results  zs  The  Lazy  Tour  of  Two  Idle 
Apprentices ;  and  if  in  subsequent 
years  they  saw  less  of  each  other,  it  was 
mainly  because  ill-health,  and  the 
cultivation  of  what  Mr.  Ellis  discreetly 
calls  "  intimacies  ”,  withdrew  Wilkie 
Collins  from  general  Society.  One  such 
"  intimacy  ",  met  for  the  first  time  in 
highly  romantic  circumstances,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  Woman 
in  White. 

Charles  Collins  was  an  altogether 
frailer  person,  overshadowed  both  in 
life  and  in  literature  by  his  more 
forceful  brother.  But  the  sketch  of 
him  here  given  has  a  peculiar  interest, 
both  to  those  who  remember  the  pre¬ 


friends,  which  up  to  the  end  of  her  very 
long  life  (she  died  only  in  1929) 
clustered  round  Kate  Perugini,  widow 
first  of  Charles  Collins,  then  of  Carlo 
Perugini,  and  daughter  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

Space  forbids  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  the  other  studies — R.  D.  Blackmore, 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  Mary  Ann  and 
Thomas  Hughes,  James  Crossley,  the 
bibliophile,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  a 
novelist  whose  long  literary  life  brings 
us  down  from  the  middle  'fifties  (her 
first  novel  dates  back  to  the  year  before 
the  Crimean  War)  to  the  opening  years 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  account 
of  her  is  of  special  interest,  as  is  that  of 
James  Crossley.  Both  were  compara¬ 
tively  imknown  till  now  to  the  general 
reader,  and  Mr.  Ellis  can  have  left  little 
for  any  subsequent  literary  historian 
to  discover  about  either.  Indeed,  he  is 
at  all  times  an  industrious  chronicler, 
and  if  now  and  then,  as  in  the  studies 
of  Blackmore  and  of  Le  Fanu,  his 
industry  is  more  apparent  than  his 
critical  discrimination,  well,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  leave  some  subjects  over  for  a 
more  inspired  biographer. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


MARIE  LOUISE:  Empress  of  France, 
Duchess  of  Parma,  by  E.  M.  Oddie. 
Elkin  Mathews  &  Marrot.  i8s.  net. 
NELSON,  by  Clennell  Wilkinson. 
Harrap.  12s.  bd.  net. 

The  sub-title  to  Miss  Oddie's  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Marie  Louise  reads : 
"  Empress  of  France :  Duchess  of 
Parma  ”,  and  it  is  in  her  chapters 
dealing  with  the  career  of  the  Duchess 
of  Parma  that  the  chief  interest  of  her 
book  lies.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  distinc¬ 
tive  contribution  to  popular  ruider- 
standing  of  the  subject.  Until  her  flight 
from  France  Marie  Louise  had  lived 
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the  life  of  a  political  instrument,  which 
had  served  its  purpose  by  providing 
Napoleon  with  a  high-born  heir  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  keeping  her  husband 
relatively  friendly  to  her  native  Austria. 
After  her  return  to  Vienna  and  during 
her  retirement  to  Parma,  she  lived  her 
own  woman’s  life  with  an  independence 
and  carelessness  of  public  opinion  that 
brought  her  two  devoted,  secret  h\is- 
bands — Counts  Neipperg  and  de  Bom- 
belles — ^with  whom  she  lived  happily, 
in  spite  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Miss 
Od<he  reveals  her  as  an  unambitious, 
strongly  conjugal  woman,  quite  content 
to  renounce  her  imperial  dignity  to 
become  the  lover  and  wife  of  the  fas¬ 
cinating  Neipperg,  and  indifferent  to 
the  vicious  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  her  for  her  neglect  of  her  exiled 
husband  and  his  son.  Upon  these  two 
major  charges  against  the  dethroned 
Empress  Miss  Oddie  is  illuminating  and 
impartial.  She  shows  Marie  Louise’s 
dilemma  after  Napoleon’s  removal  to 
Elba,  the  Empress  urgently  demanding 
to  be  allowed  to  join  him  there,  while 
her  father,  the  Emperor  Francis,  used 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  King 
of  Rome’s  interests  as  an  argument 
against  that  action.  And  Napoleon 
had  charged  her  to  do  nothing  to 
jeopardise  the  boy’s  future.  Marie 
Louise  remained  determined  to  join 
him  at  Elba,  until  he  wrote  hera  bullying 
letter  insisting  upon  her  doing  so. 
His  harsh  attitude  frightened  her,  and, 
submitting  gladly  now  to  her  father’s 
advice,  she  relinquished  permanently 
her  intention  to  share  Napoleon’s 
exile.  No  one,  convinced  by  the  case 
Miss  Oddie  makes  out  for  her,  could 
blame  her.  So  she  went  to  Parma 
with  Neipperg,  leaving  her  son  in  Vienna 
to  be  trained  as  an  Austrian.  All 
that  can  fairly  be  said  against  her 
regarding  her  treatment  of  him  is 
that  she  might  have  visited  him  more 
frequently.  She  was  denied  his  cus¬ 
tody  because,  as  a  Bonapartist  danger, 
he  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  Miss 


Oddie’s  well-documented  work  is  un¬ 
likely  soon  to  be  superseded  as  a  sound 
and  readable  vindication  of  Marie 
Louise. 

Mr,  Clennell  Wilkinson  holds  that 
Nelson  should  be  written  about  for 
modem  readers  in  a  modem  way,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  taken  too  des¬ 
perately  seriously  ;  and  he  has  written 
his  very  powerful  biography  from  this 
viewpoint.  He  makes  clear  his 
attitude  towards  his  subject  in  an  open¬ 
ing  chapter,  in  which  he  vigorously 
combats  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  attack 
upon  Nelson’s  courage  and  ability,  in 
the  preface  to  John  Bull’s  Other  Island. 
Having  reminded  us  that  Mr.  Shaw  has 
said  that  Nelson  "  made  an  enormous 
fuss  about  victories  so  cheap  that  he 
would  have  deserved  shooting  if  he  had 
lost  them”,  Mr.  Wilkinson  proceeds 
to  present  his  life  story  from  his  joining 
the  Raisonnable  as  a  frail  lad  to  bis 
epic  death  at  Trafalgar.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  author  was  continuously 
conscious  of  the  dramatist’s  jibe  about 
the  cheapness  of  Nelson’s  victories 
that  the  outstanding  passages  of  the 
book  are  his  spirited  and  accurate 
accounts  of  the  great  naval  battles. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  deny  Nelson's 
theatricality,  which  was  always  appar¬ 
ent,  but  Mr.  W'ilkinson  makes  it  clear 
that  this  quality  was  insignificant 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  qualities  which  Nelson  exercised 
throughout  the  masterly  blockade  cf 
Villeneuve,that  kept  the  French  admiral 
in  Toulon  for  two  years,  and  in  the 
pursuit  to  the  West  Indies  and  back 
which  ended  in  the  final  ”  cheap  ” 
victory  at  Trafalgar.  Nelson’s  private 
life  and  character  are  admirably  drawn, 
and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  sane  and  unemotional  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mSnage  d  trots  which  he 
shared  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton.  His  view  is  that,  things 
being  as  they  were,  the  separation 
from  Lady  Nelson  was  inevitable ; 
and  that  Sir  William  must  have  known 
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that  Nelson’s  relations  with  his  wife 
were  what  they  were  from  the  outset. 
The  author  justifies  his  estimate  of 
Nelson  as  an  **  artist  in  action  ”  in 
this  brilliant  and  well-informed  book, 
the  interest  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  reproduction,  for  the  first  time,  of 
several  illustrations,  including  two 
death-masks,  the  Keymer  portrait, 
and  two  of  Gillray’s  savage  caricatures. 

Andrew  Dakers. 


LEAVES  FROM  GERARD’S 
HERBALL,  arranged  for  Garden 
lovers  by  Marcus  Woodward.  Gerald 
Howe.  ys.  6d. 

The  original  Herball  or  Generali  His¬ 
tories  of  Plantes  was  published  in  1597. 
Mr.  Woodward  here  reprints  Gerard’s 
own  text,  without  Thomas  Johnson’s 
amendments  of  1633,  but  he  rearranges 
the  plants  in  an  approximate  order  of 
their  flowering  (systematic  botany  being, 
of  course,  entirely  foreign  to  C^rard’s 
delightfully  gossipy  and  literary 
manner).  As  good  as  the  text  are  the 
reproductions  of  the  "  figrires  ”,  wood- 
cuts  of  an  accuracy  far  greater  than 
Gerard’s  words  could  attain,  and  of  an 
artistry,  I  think,  surpassing  his. 

For  Gerard,  as  his  dedicatory  letter 
proves,  is  an  artless  old  gardener;  a 
master  gardener,  it  is  true,  but  one 
endowed  with  a  natural  simplicity  that 
seems  to  belong  to  those  that  have 
doings  with  the  kindly  soil :  a  man 
who  has  found  time  to  walk  round  his 
wde  and  winding  paths  and  stare  at 
Ws  charges.  ”  What  greater  delight,” 
he  asks  the  Right  Honourable,  his 
singular  good  lord  and  master,  Sir 
William  Cecil,  "  what  greater  delight 
is  there  than  to  behold  the  earth 
apparelled  with  plants,  as  with  a  robe 
of  embroidered  vorke,  set  with  Orient 
ponies  and  garnished  with  great  diver- 
sitie  of  rare  and  costlie  jewels  ?  ”  And 
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then  proceeds,  in  the  well-known  all- 
embracing  italic  manner  of  those 
spacious  days,  to  name  Mitkridates, 
Plutarch,  Euax,  King  of  Arabia,  Pliny, 
Dioclesian,  and,  to  clinch  the  matter, 
Solomon,  as  past  owners  and  praisers 
of  gardens. 

His  herbalist  method  (it  was  the 
only  one  open  to  him)  is  to  name  a 
plant,  to  describe  it  (using  ordinary 
words,  for  there  were  very  few  scien¬ 
tific  terms  available)  as  vividly  as  he 
can,  and  then  to  give  such  particulars 
as  classical  references  (which  he  trans¬ 
lates  into  the  most  shameless  doggerel), 
medicinal  uses,  and  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  thought  it  might  be  amusing 
to  compare  Gerard's  account  with  that 
given  in  a  modem  technical  book  of  a 
simple  plant,  known  to  everybody  in 
England.  Here,  then,  is  our  modem 
botanist,  and  a  kind  example  : 

Herbs,  with  a  perennial  rootstock, 
radical  leaves,  and  radical  peduncles, 
with  single  heads  of  yellow  flowers. 
Involucres  of  several  nearly  equal, 
erect,  inner  bracts,  and  several 
imbricate  or  recurved  outer  ones. 
Receptacle  without  scales.  Achenes 
tapering  into  a  long  slender  beak, 
with  a  pappus  of  numerous  simple 
hairs. 

And  here  is  Gerard’s  description  ; 

The  hearbe  doth  send  forth  from 
the  root  long  leaves  deeply  cut  and 
gashed  in  the  edges  like  those  of  wild 
Succorie,  but  smoother  :  upon  every 
stalke  standeth  a  floure  greater  than 
that  of  Succorie,  but  double,  and 
thicke  set  together,  of  colour  yellow, 
and  sweet  in  smell,  which  is  turned 
into  a  roimd  downy  blowball  that  is 
carried  away  with  the  wind. 

Can  you  recognise  the  dandelion  in 
these  two  accounts  ? 

It  is  trae  that  the  two  methods 
cannot  be  strictly  paralleled,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  disparage  the  botanists  who 
use  the  language  necessary  to  an  exact 


science ;  but  part  of  our  delight  in 
Gerard  comes  from  a  recognition  of  the 
contrast.  Where  the  botanist  to-day 
talks  of  the  cymes  or  corymbs  of 
the  Elder,  Geraid  tells  us  that  they 
grow  in  "  spiky  rundles  ”  ;  and  thie 
picturesqueness  and  quaintness  of  his 
expression  is  a  momentary  joy.  Where 
he  is  definitely  superior,  however,  is  in 
his  admitting  a  human  delight  with  his 
descriptions.  For  the  colour  of  a 
crocus  caimot  be  completely  described 
imless  the  imagination  is  given  license. 
Gerard  calls  it  “  a  most  perfect  shining 
yellow  colour,  seeming  afar  off  to  be  a 
hot  glowing  cole  of  fire."  Let  botanists 
here  bow  to  him ! 

This  new  edition  of  the  Herbal, 
delightfully  produced,  is  one  of  those 
books  that  makes  friends  at  once,  and 
for  life.  It  is  not  to  be  borrowed,  lest 
it  make  a  man  a  thief,  but  to  be 
bought,  and  shelved  ready  to  the  hand, 
to  take  down  without  thought  and 
turn  the  leaves  in  a  dream.  For  Gerard 
puts  himself  slyly  into  his  accounts: 
now  he  is  praising  the  violet  for  its 
encouragement  of  honesty  in  men 
("  for  it  would  be  an  unseemly  thing 
for  him  that  doth  look  upon  and 
handle  fair  and  beautiful  things  to 
have  his  mind  not  fair  but  filthy  and 
deformed  "),  and  now  he  is  smiling  at 
himself  ("  Artichokes  .  .  .  which  will 
bear  fruit  about  August  following,  as 
Columella,  Paladius,  and  common  ex¬ 
perience  teacheth  ”),  and  now  making 
gross  fun  of  his  victims  ("  cucumber 
.  .  .  taken  in  this  manner  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks  together  without  inter¬ 
mission,  doth  perfectly  cure  all  mannw 
of  copper  faces,  red  and  shining  fi^e 
noses  (as  red  as  red  Roses)  with 
pimples,  pumples,  rubies  and  suchlike 
precious  faces.") 

Gerard  stands  comparison  with 
Walton  ;  his  personality  seems  to  me 
as  humorous  and  simple.  He  is  not  m 
good  reading  as  Walton,  but  he  is 
nevertheless  very  good. 

Frank  Kendon. 
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MR.  DARBY,  by  Martin  Armstrong. 

GoUancz.  8s.  6d. 

Mr.  Darby  was  a  little  clerk  of  fifty, 
whose  mild  and  spectacled  exterior 
hid  a  desire  for  the  romance  of  travel. 
In  his  home  at  Number  Seven,  Moseley 
Terrace,  he  foimd  neither  travel  nor 
romance,  though  the  latter  was  there, 
laid  away  in  the  linen-cupboards  of  an 
efficient  wife  and  housekeeper.  Then 
Uncle  Tom  died  in  Austraha,  and  left 
Mr.  Darby  a  million.  Mr.  Darby  went 
to  London,  abroad,  even  to  the  Man- 
dratic  Peninsula.  He  penetrated  in 
the  jungle  :  he  was  made  a  king.  And 
his  wife,  who,  in  his  absence,  had 
changed  into  an  efficient  critic  of  hospi¬ 
tal  management,  with  posts  on  several 
committees,  came  out  to  find  her  lost 
Jim,  and  found  him,  too,  though  at  the 
cost  of  being  made  queen  of  the  rival 
tribe,  and  taking  her  royal  husband 
prisoner. 

I  give  away  that  much  (not  very 
much)  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  story,  b^ 
cause  I  cannot  otherwise  indicate  its 
quality.  In  synopsis,  his  book  is 
nonsense.  As  it  stands,  it  is  anything 
but  nonsense.  Classifications  slip  off 
it  like  water  off  a  duck’s  back — to  use 
a  phrase  which  might  well  have  been 
spoken  over  the  Darby  dinner  table. 
Mr.  Armstrong  keeps  throughout  a 
poet’s  hold  on  reality. 

"  A  distant  rumble  arose  in  the  outer 
world,  increased  rapidly,  grew  to  a 
roar,  and  a  train — actually  a  steam 
train — rushed  past  him  in  the  railway 
cutting  on  his  right,  leaving  a  vast 
convoluted  serpent  of  white  smoke 


that  writhed  its  way  upwards  into  the 
sunny  air  above.” 

His  observation  is  as  exact  in  the 
office,  or  in  the  bar  of  the  Schooner, 
as  it  is  in  Umwaddi  Taan,  and  the 
fantastic  scene  where  Mr.  Darby  stabs 
the  dead  king.  Every  page  is  con¬ 
vincing,  and  convincing  in  a  new  way. 
Mr.  Wells  is  oiu:  master  of  conviction  ; 
but  no  maimer  could  be  more  unlike 
his  than  Mr.  Armstrong’s.  The  scenes 
in  Mr.  Darby,  the  most  violent  transi¬ 
tions,  convince  because  the  whole  book 
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is  lit  with  a  mellow,  personal  sunshine, 
impossible  to  define,  but  real  and  warm 
in  experience.  It  is  not  only  the  good- 
heartedness  of  Mr.  Armstrong’s  crea¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  not  only  his  sympathy 
with  them,  it  is  not  only  the  excellence 
of  the  writing  :  it  is  a  sort  of  October 
simshine  of  the  mind. 

Mr.  Armstrong’s  publishers  suggest 
that  this  is  the  novel  for  which  his 
talent  has  been  preparing.  That  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  Mr.  Darby 
does  not  extend  all  the  powers  of  the 
author  of  The  Fiery  Dive  and  St. 
Christopher's  Day  :  but  in  one  respect, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  definite  advance. 
Hitherto,  Mr.  Armstrong’s  prose  writing 
has  suffered  from  being  a  little  too 
distinguished.  I  remember  once  listen¬ 
ing  in  to  an  eminent  baritone.  After 
the  first  song,  a  musician  present  said 
“  I  bet  he  has  a  white  slip  inside  his 
waistcoat."  It  is  just  this  hint  of 
"  eminence  " — wholly  absent  from  his 
poetry — that  some  of  his  admirers 
have  found  a  limitation  in  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  novels.  Here,  there  is  none 
of  it.  I  am  not  entirely  happy  about 
some  of  Mr.  Darby’s  mistaken  long 
words  ;  they  suggest  a  hint  of  patron¬ 
age,  totally  out  of  key  writh  the  rest 
of  the  portrait :  and  the  incident  of  the 
pictme  collection  seems  to  me  painful. 
Otherwise,  I  enjoyed  the  book  enorm¬ 
ously.  Mr.  Darby,  Sarah,  and  Punnett 
— poor  Punnett  ! — make  a  rich 

allowance  :  and  aU  three  are  lovable. 

In  short,  this  is  a  book,  impossible 
to  label,  which  gives  an  imaccountable 
deal  of  pleasure  to  the  sensitive  reader, 
and  leaves  him  feeling  wiser  and  better 
than  he  did  before. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 


HIGH  SUMMER,  by  Richard  Church. 
Dent.  ys.  6d. 

High  Summer  is  full  of  surprises,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  pleasant.  It  is  a 


novel  by  a  poet  with  a  rare  and  semi 
tive  understanding  of  natural  beauty- 
and  it  concerns  the  commercial  adven 
tmes  of  Filosilk,  Ltd.,  the  firm  tha 
put  silk  stockings  into  the  sixpennj 
bazaars  ;  it  is  modem  in  temper,  yet  ii 
does  that  thing  which  Mrs.  Woolf  anc 
other  equally  distinguished  critics  have 
said  that  Georgians  cannot  do — it  tells 
a  robust  and  vivid  story,  racing  ahead 
with  nineteenth-century  conviction ; 
it  contains  one  of  the  best  portraits  of 
an  able  woman  with  a  genius  for  busi¬ 
ness  negotiation  that  I  have  yet 
encountered  in  a  novel,  and  it  is  by  a 
man.  The  last  achievement,  of  course, 
ought  not  to  be  smprising.  Mr. 
Church  has  made  himself  free  of  Norah 
Holgate’s  personality  became  he  has 
r^arded  her  as  a  person,  a  clumsy, 
powerful,  obstinate,  courageous  human 
being,  who  happens  also  to  be  a  pas¬ 
sionate  and  full-blooded  yornig  woman. 
And  as  a  human  being  she  lives.  Her 
gestures  and  her  phrases  are  inevitable. 
Thus,  we  are  convinced,  she  would 
have  moved ;  these  were  her  thoughts ; 
thus  she  would  have  behaved,  from 
the  moment  when,  in  Freiburg,  she 
knocked  over  the  vase  in  the  hotel, 
till  the  final  moment  when  she  stood 
looking  at  her  old  London  home, 
dreaming  of  the  town  of  Freiburg, 
where  she  will  see  her  lover  and  where 
she  will  bear  his  child. 

The  portrait  of  Norah  and  the 
speed  and  assurance  of  the  narrative 
carry  us  straight  through  the  book, 
excited  and  unquestioning.  It  is  only 
when  the  last  chapter  has  ended  and 
the  spell  has  waned  a  little  that  the 
power  to  criticise  returns,  and  we 
begin  to  feel  that  we  have  been  hypno¬ 
tised.  The  plot  is  commonplace; 
Norah’s  mastery  of  the  technique  of 
business  is  quite  miraculously  rapid- 
savouring  more  of  a  triumphant-career- 
fairy-story  of  the  magazines  than  of  a 
novelist's  sober  vision  of  reality ;  b® 
haven  with  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt 
might  have  been  borrowed  straight 
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from  a  sentimental  movie ;  her 
husband’s  death,  the  discovery  which 
saves  the  firm,  the  happy  ending,  seem 
all  too  arbitrary ;  and  as  for  the  love- 
story  of  a  golden-hearted  business-man, 
his  woman  partner,  his  vmgenerous 
prudish  wife,  and  her  invertebrate 
husband,  surely,  surely  this  has  been 
done  so  often  that  it  almost  writes 
itself  ?  Yet  the  novel  is  not  hackneyed. 
If  the  story  has  been  told  before,  Mr. 
Church  retells  it  as  though  he  were  its 
only  author  and  begetter ;  if  Norah’s 
technical  achievements  lack  reality, 
her  spiritual  development  is  so  right 
that  the  rest  slides  into  unimportance. 
Here  is  a  fuU,  strong,  vigorous  story, 
written  with  fine  distinction,  following 
the  orthodox  tradition  of  the  English 
novel,  and  containing  one  portrait  so 
honest  and  vivid  that  it  deserves  more 
than  momentary  life.  It  wears  its 
faults  as  though  they  were  virtues, 
and  few  novels  can  be  said  to  do  more 
than  that. 

Winifred  Holtby. 


CAT  AND  FIDDLE,  by  Nancy 
Morison.  Sampson  Low.  ys.  6d. 
WEST  IS  WEST,  by  A.  W.  Smith. 

The  Bodley  Head.  ys.  6d. 

VERY  PRIVATE  SIN,  by  Laurence 
Oliver.  Harrap.  ys.  6d. 

UNICORN,  by  Marguerite  Steen. 
GoUancz.  ys.  6d. 


These  fom-  novels  divide  themselves  so 
clearly  into  categories  of  the  stage 
that  one  is  tempted  to  write  of  them 
in  such  terms.  Each,  in  its  own  way, 
might  make  a  play,  or  at  least  a 
"  talkie  ”,  since  in  their  order  they 
present  intimate  drama,  a  racial 
problem,  modem  farce,  and  romance 
on  a  scale  big  enough  to  necessitate 
revolving  stages,  or  film  locations  in 
several  countries. 

The  titles  have  been  well  chosen. 
Cat  and  Fiddle  is  more  than  the  name 


of  a  Derbyshire  inn  ;  it  symbolises  the 

forces  that  impelled  Stephen  Anderson, 

a  middle-aged  artist,  to  get  dnmk,  to 

wait  twenty-five  years  before  he 

separated  from  his  wife  (whose  life 

motto  was  ”  decently,  and  in  order  ”), 

and  to  prefer  a  top  flat  in  the  Fulham  i 

Road.  There  was  nothing  "  off  stage  ” 

about  the  break.  Stephen  got  drunk, 

swept  all  the  photographs  off  the  piano, 

pulled  the  pictures  out  of  their  frames 

(particularly  those  by  Messrs.  Landseer 

and  Marcus  Stone)  and  when  the 

family  held  a  meeting  about  it,  threw 

in  his  hand,  wished  them  all  good-bye 

(and  several  other  things),  and  left 

the  house  never  to  return.  That 

meeting  is  of  the  stuff  that  makes  a  ^ 

perfect  first  act  to  an  intimate  drama. 

Stephen’s  son  David  chose  to  go  with 
his  father,  and  their  life  in  London 
and  on  holiday  in  Brittany  with 
Mimi— once  a  potential  prostitute  but 
eventually  a  Buxton  Conventionalist — 
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is  a  skilfully  written  story  of  oddities 
in  what  may  now  be  regarded  as  the 
definite  Morison  manner.  The  reactions 
of  eighteen-year-old  David  to  Mimi  and 
Katzche  (yellow-eyed  and  half  Htm- 
garian)  have  psychological  value  in 
addition  to  broadening  the  plot,  and 
there  is  some  inspired  writing  when 
Miss  Morison,  having  kept  a  secret 
until  the  last  chapter  but  one,  tells  it 
and  then  never  wastes  a  word  in 
bringing  down  the  curtain.  This  is  a 
well-ordered  novel,  precise  without 
being  prim,  and  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  lack  of  spontaneity  and  move¬ 
ment  as  a  serious  weakness.  But  it 
must  be  very  difl&cult  to  be  vigorous 
and  buoyant  in  the  limitations  of  top 
flats  in  S.W.6. 

Captain  Smith’s  West  is  West  is  of 
very  different  calibre.  Here  a  well- 
known  problem  is  presented  without 
subtlety  or  even  much  origina  lity .  Any 
reader  who  has  thought  at  aU  about 
the  place  of  the  Eurasian  in  society  will 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  Admit¬ 
tedly  it  is  not  the  novelist’s  province 
necessarily  to  solve  problems.  Yet  one 
feels  that  Hugh  Ranken's  experience 
in  meeting  a  Evurasian  girl  in  England, 
travelling  out  East  with  her,  and 
attempting  to  retain  her  friendship, 
only  to  find  it  impossible  because  of  the 
girl’s  reversion  to  type  and  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  society  to  accept  it,  does  not 
take  one  far  enough.  There  is  no  spirit 
of  experiment ;  no  tium  in  the  tale 
that  could  upset  the  preconceived 
notions  of  the  platitudinarian.  “  What’s 
the  good  of  it  all  ?  ”  is  Hugh’s  only 
conclusion  as  he  returns  home  to  his 
Phyllis — “  home  where  the  wind  bent 
the  daffodils  in  April.”  All  the  same. 
Captain  Smith’s  story  never  drags.  His 
descriptive  writing — of  the  journey  to 
Bombay,  social  fxmctions  and  Indian 
life  generally — ^is  forceful,  and  his 
shafts  at  Indian  culture  and  the  need 
to  "  debunk  ”  it  are  disarmingly  frank. 

It  is  a  big  jump  from  this  earnest 
argument  to  the  comicalities  of  Very 


Private  Sin.  The  entanglement  of  young 
Stephen,  “just  down  from  Oxford 
where  they  think  nothing  of  anything”, 
with  Una  who,although  an  ex-barmaid’s 
daughter,  "  objected  to  ‘  Christ  '  as  a 
casual  exclamation  and  was  still  a 
virgin”,  will  startle  the  prosaically- 
minded  and  infuriate  the  witless. 
Stephen’s  relatives  and  associates  are 
100  per  cent,  farce-characters.  There 
is  an  rmcle  who  once  “  sowed  an  oat 
or  two  ”  but  now  publicly  speaks  of 
Bishop  Barnes  as  “  the  Torch  of 
Truth  in  Birmingham  ”,  and  a  Greater 
than -Hudson  who  is  recognised  as 
“  that  rare  combination — a  poet  and  a 
gentleman.”  Una’s  mother,  who  man¬ 
ages  the  Rosy-Cosy  tea  shop  at 
Worthing,  is  a  droll  such  as  only  a 
genius  for  comedy  could  create.  This 
tonic  tale  is  better  than  a  night  at  the 
Aldwych.  It  sweeps  along  with  such 
devastating  frankness  that  one  feels  it 
cannot  last.  Yet  it  does  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  much  the  pedant  must  openly 
deplore  its  brutal  modernity  it  never 
fails  to  give  him  secret  joy. 

In  Unicorn,  Miss  Steen  has  so  clut¬ 
tered  up  the  stage  with  scenery  that 
the  story  proper  loses  form — which  is 
a  pity  since  the  psychology  of  post¬ 
war  royalty  is  a  good  theme  and  Miss 
Steen  has  vmderstanding  and  a  com¬ 
petent  pen.  Indeed,  it  says  much  for 
her  attempt  to  write  of  a  Bavarian 
State,  toy  soldiers,  diplomacy,  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  princes,  a  stranger  with  £ 
club  foot  and  a  young  Arch-Duchess 
with  an  inquiring  mind,  that  she 
manages  to  escape  the  land  of  comic 
opera.  Much  of  this  long,  heavy- 
paragraphed  novel  is  impressive;  all 
of  it  is  sincere ;  and  it  is  never  senti¬ 
mental.  But  the  fact  that  events  have 
to  be  recoxmted  so  that  one  does  not 
loose  grasp,  gives  it  tedious  periods 
and  makes  one  wish  that  its  work  of 
production  were  simpler.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  worth  reading  twice— if  one 
has  the  time. 

foHN  Bourne. 


